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Se Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union's own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


nsumers Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The fr!! edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 
Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 
Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 
All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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@A present from Japan: The New York City Health Dep’t has 
discovered that Japanese shaving brushes now on sale in this coun. 
try are infected with deadly anthrax germs. Health Dep't labors. 
tories to date have discovered nine infected brushes and the Public 
Health Service has discovered three—all of them part of a lot im. 
ported more than a year ago and labeled “Japan No. 332” on the 
handle and “Imperial, sterilized” (sic!) on one side. 

It is believed that some 10,000 to 20,000 brushes from this Io 
remain on sale in the nation. A death attributable to one of the 
brushes has already been reported from North Dakota. Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran has announced that he will seek an 
embargo on all Japanese brushes. 


© Woodman, spare that tree! According to a UP dispatch, a 
jokester in Germany risked his life to send out the following bill 
demanding payment for a suit of clothes made of an ersatz material 
in which wood fabric had been substituted for wool: 


Items Marks 
Suit material chopped down ere a eee 
Branches trimmed off Pe eet oe 
Material planks stained ere ee 
Jacket sawed and nailed 5 ove tuetendbhieiess 35 
Lapels screwed on and hinged tthebe bedéven cere 
EE ok CLG 0 4) 0-29 «bc Sab ce eee deb ween 7 
Trousers stained and furbished........................ 38 


Buttonholes bored Pe ey 10 


a ie . .... conc tcices loubalsnauel 10 
es GO SOU. 5 >... 5s ccoccmnedenatuabeens 5 
MED. Sab ied Wedddwdste<sedbadewkn teria 200 


@ An “unpopular” report: Here's one on the Bell Telephone Co, 
which the papers played down. It wouldn't befit a “free” press 
to impress consumers with the startling facts unearthed by the 
Federal Communications Commission on this classic trust. 
the F.C.C. report came right out in, the open and stated, in part, 
that “. . . a reduction of approximately 25% may be made is 
the telephone rates throughout the entire Bell system without 
interrupting earnings.” 

Take 25% off an average telephone bill of $4 monthly over a 
period of 10 years and you will have $120. Multiply by 10,000,000 
consumers and you get a cozy $1,200,000,000! Except you dont 
get it. 


@ The pot calls the kettle black: Proprietary drug manufacturers 
are seriously worried by the competition of street-corner spielers 
and store barkers, or pitchmen, as they are widely known. Ac 
cording to Irvin A. Edelman, counsel for Ex-Lax, as quoted by 
Drug Trade News: “Throughout the U, S. there are about 500 big- 
scale pitchmen who do a business totaling approximately $5,000,000 


a year. In addition, there is a pedestrian army of several thousand 
pitchmen . . . whose ‘take’ probably amounts to $10,000,000 a 
year.” 


Drug Trade News calls these pitchmen “merchants of venom” 


because, in their health talks, they “directly and by innuendo” 


disparage the proprietary drug manufacturers—such as Ex-Lax, 
presumably. The drug trade is not concerned with the fact that 
the pitchmen market dangerous or worthless preparations, but 
solely with the threat to profits that these drug peddlers represent. 


Perhaps the real reason they fail to mention the first point is that 


they can’t very well afford to call the kettle black for fear of being 
tarred with their own brush. 


@“Man Bites Dog Dep’t."—(From the People’s Press)—“Last 
Monday night Consolidated Edison was robbed of $15,000.” 
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OSSESSION brings a glow of pride 

to the cheeks of some people. If 
you are one of these, you can go to the 
finest store in town and get a glow 
out of investing $1.25 in an Eliza 
beth Arden rouge compact. Or you 
can lean over the counter in the local 
5-&-10 and select a less soul-satisfying 
product which will serve the purpose 
quite as well, for a dime. 

CU suggests that you try the 5-&-10; 
maybe the glow of knowing that you 
are getting the best value for your 
money will be an adequate substitute 
for the glow that comes from having 
the most expensive rouge that money 
can buy. 

On the basis of a survey made about 
three years ago it would seem that 
most women are unaware of the values 
to be had down on the 10¢ level. Of 
nearly 17,000 women questioned it 
was found that almost 13,000 were 
confessed rouge addicts. And the 
largest single group—about 5,000— 
bought rouge in the 50¢ price class; 
little more than half that number 
bought 10¢ rouge. The vast majority 
indicated a preference for cake com- 


pact rouge. 


—" the popular cake type, you 
can buy powder rouges, liquid 


rouges, cream rouges and paste rouges. 
Cake and powder rouges are basically 
the same—both are simply highly col- 
ored face powders. The color may be 
added in the form of pigments (insol- 
uble coloring matter) or dyes (solu- 
ble coloring matter), or it may be a 
combination of the two. 

If the rouge is to be made into 
cakes, a binding agent is included to 
keep them from crumbling. This is 
usually a gummy substance, such as 
tragacanth, but starch ‘is sometimes 
used for the purpose. If you are 
especially sensitive to starch—as some 
people are—it will irritate your skin. 
If you have a dry skin avoid starch 
anyway—for starch tends to have a 
drying effect. 

Cream rouge may be of the vanish- 
ing cream type (oil-in-water, non- 
gfeasy emulsion) or the cold cream 
type (water-in-oil, greasy emulsion). 

vanishing cream type is more 
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Where to Buy 
Rouge; & What 
Rouge to Buy 


With ratings of 30 brands 





ELIZABETH POST (10c) 


What you get for $1.25 is much the 
same 


common, but its color range is cather 
limited. Indelible bromo-acid is gen- 
erally used—it looks orange in the 
cream, but reacts to produce a pink 
color on the cheeks. Other shades 
are produced by the addition of pig- 
ments. 

More common and more satisfactory 
than the creams are the paste rouges, 
which are very highly colored, and 
consist simply of high proportions of 
“lakes” and pigments in a hardened 
petrolatum base. The high coloring 
in a paste rouge is used to impart a 
color not only to the cream (as in 
cream rouges) but to the skin itself. 

Because of the general preference 
for cake rouge, this report deals only 
with that type. It also concerns itself 
chiefly with the problem of economy; 
for, from the consumer’s point of 
view, differences in quality are insig- 
nificant, as distinct from factors which 
are purely matters of individual taste. 

On the question of personal taste 
CU can, of course, pass no judgment. 
We cannot say whether paste rouge or 
powder rouge will give the more satis- 
factory effect. We cannot tell you 
whether the shades that verge on 
orange are more becoming than those 
that trend toward purple. We can- 


not even recommend that you do or 
do not use rouge. 

We can say that most of the rouges 
on the market are perfectly safe, and 
that they are not likely to harm your 
skin, provided that you remove them 
every night. 


Wee you pay 10¢ or $1.25 
for a rouge compact, there is 
every reason to believe that you are 
getting practically the same thing. 
The only real difference is in the 
container. Although there is no ques- 
tion that the $1.25 Elizabeth Arden 
rouge comes in a case that is a joy to 
behold, there is also little doubt that, 
if you spend that much money, you 
are being grossly overcharged. To 
cite one example, the total cost to 
the manufacturer of a box of Coty 
rouge, as estimated by the Bureau of 
Health of Maine several years ago, is 
3.7¢, of which 0.7¢ goes to make up the 
rouge cost; the rest is for the con- 
tainer, box and puff. At the time this 
breakdown was made the sale price of 
Coty rouge was 38¢—a mere 900% 
over the basic cost. And you can rest 
assured that the Elizabeth Arden costs 
are little more. 

There is no such thing as standard- 
ization in rouge color. The buyers of 
the samples covered in this report 
requested a medium color; they re- 
ceived cherry and raspberry; Shade 
#2 and Shade #18; Youth and 
Avis; and a few labeled just plain 
“Medium.” And rouge labeled “Me- 
dium” may mean any color from light 
orange to deep rose. 

The best way to select a rouge color 
is to open the box and see for yourself. 
Even that procedure is no guarantee 
that you'll get what you want. For 
a rouge that looks exactly right in the 
box may look entirely different when 
you have it on your face with your 
favorite face powder over it. All of 
which is another excellent reason for 
buying rouge in the 5-&-10.cent store. 


Best Buy 
Elizabeth Post (Elizabeth Post, 
NYC; distrib., Kress stores). 10¢. 
Convenient spring-lock compact 
with mirror. 








Also Acceptable 


10c BRANDS 


The following brands are available 
in 5-&-10-cent stores. They come in 
thin metal, hinged-top compacts, with- 
out mirrors. The metal mold of rouge 
is usually fastened to the container 
with glue, which may loosen in time 
and cause the cake to fall out and 


crack. 


Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, Jersey City, N. J.). 

Irresistible Cheek-Lure (lIrresisti- 
ble, Inc., NYC). 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Chicago). 

Outdoor Girl (Affiliated Products, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). 

Princess Pat Duo-Tone 
Pat, Chicago). 

Tangee (Geo. W. Luft Co., NYC). 
Contained much less rouge than 
others in this price class. 

Tattoo (Associated Distrib., Inc., Chi- 
cago). 

Varady of Vienna (Varady, Inc., 
NYC). 


The following 10¢ brands were 
packed in two-piece containers, less 
convenient than the hinged-top type. 


Flame-Glo (Rejuvia Laboratories, 
NYC). Screw-top composition case. 
May chip or break when dropped. 

Heather (Heather Co., Jersey City, 


(Princess 


N. J.). 
20¢ BRANDS 

Embassy (A. A. Vantine Corp. 
NYC). Contained starch; should 


not be used by people who are sen- 
sitive to starch, or who have dry 
skin. Convenient compact with 
mirror. 


50c BRANDS 


The following rouges are little, if 
any, larger than the better values in 
the 10¢ group. The compacts are more 
sturdily constructed, of heavier metal. 
All of them contain mirrors, and there 
is generally a spring device for hold- 
ing the rouge case in place. 


Armand (Armand Co., Des Moines). 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames, 
Inc., NYC). 

Coty ‘Sub Deb’ Air Spun (Coty, 
Inc., NYC). Contained much less 
rouge than other brands in this price 
class. 

Elmo (Elmo, Philadelphia). 
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Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, NYC). Refill 30¢. 
Compact has convenient spring lock. 

Max Factor (Max Factor, Holly- 
wood). 

Three Flowers 
NYC). 


55¢ TO $1 BRANDS 


These compacts are no different in 
appearance from those in the previous 
price class. In this price group, spring 
locks are common, though not uni- 
versal. Brands are listed in order of 
price. 

Pompeian (Pompeian Co., Waltham, 


(Richard Hudnut, 


Mass.). 55¢. 
Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, 
NYC). 85¢. 


Yardley (Yardley, London, Eng.). 


85¢. 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, NYC). 
$1 (refill 50¢). 

Daggett & Ramsdell (Daggett & 
Ramsdell, NYC). $1 (refill 50¢). 

DuBarry (Richard Hudnut). $1 (re- 
fill 50¢). 

Helena Rubinstein (Helena Rubin- 
stein, NYC). $1 (refill 50¢). 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matcha- 
belli, NYC). $1. 


OVER $1 


The advantage of these over the 
cheaper compacts is purely illusory. 


Charles of the Ritz (Charles of the 
Ritz, NYC). $1.10 (refill 55¢). 
Houbigant (Houbigant, Inc., NYC). 

$1.10. 
Elizabeth Arden (Elizabeth Arden, 
NYC). $1.25 (refill 40¢). Con- 


tained starch; should not be used 
by people who are sensitive to 
starch, or who have dry skins. 





ELIZABETH ARDEN ($1.25) 
.. but CU suggests you try the 5-&-10 


Group Contest— 





The Winners 


es Group Membership Contest 
ended on January 15 in a blaze of 
glory. 

Contest results show that CU gained 
exactly 7,548 new group members dur. 
ing the contest period; about 400 new 
group leaders; and, finally, an in- 
tangible but invaluable asset—intensi- 
fied loyalty and interest in the organ- 
ization. 

First prize of a 1939 Chevrolet or 
Plymouth was won by Leo Rubinstein 
of the State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America, New York City, 
with a contest score of 2,595 points 
($1,038 worth of memberships). To 
Mr. Rubinstein and the S.C.M.W.A, 
CU offers congratulations for the 
prize-winning campaign. 

Second prize went to J. P. Nicholas, 
Bronx, N. Y., with a score of 2:265 
points. CU offers special thanks and 
congratulations to Mr. Nicholas, who 
ran up a score closely rivaling that 
achieved by an entire trade union cam- 
paign. And that score accounts for 
only a fraction of the many member. 
ships brought in by Mr. Nicholas dur 
ing his several years of unselfish, de 
voted work in helping to build Con- 
sumers Union. 

Other prize winners and their scores 
are (a full membership counted for 5 
points in the group contest) : 

3rd. Charles Summers, Philadelphia, 

GMS éscbegs covabewsiueiene 971 

4th. Raymond Sanders, Chicago, Ill. 840 

5th. Elmer A. Daniels, Hinsdale, IIl.. 787 

6th. Gordon L. Springer, Seattle, 

Wash. .. 0 
7th. James Martin, Cambridge, Mass. . 582 
8th. Reuben Freedman, Corona, L. 1..546 


9th. William Nissenson, Bronx, N. Y..527 
10th. Morris Brummer, Bronx, N. Y. . .522 


Prize winners in the contest for in 
dividual members (which ended Janu 
ary 31, too late for coverage in this 
issue) will be announced in the March 
Reports, along with complete details 
of the results achieved in both contests. 
In the meantime, CU reminds priz 
winners that tests still in progress of 
yet to be made on a number of the 
prize products will cause some delay 
in prize distribution. All winners will 
however, receive their awards just 
soon as tests are completed. 
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“Poor Man’s Insurance” 


...is the poor man's trap. Why Industrial insurance doesn't 


insure, and how the "Sound Health" clause works out 


that third of the population which 
is “. . ~ ill fed, ill clothed and ill 
housed.” The wage earner who has 
been refused Ordinary insurance be- 
cause of a hazardous occupation or 
ill health finds it relatively easy to ob- 
tain an Industrial contract. It is sold 
on the easy payment plan, on a non- 
medical basis. And the seeming laxity 
of the companies as regards the physi- 
cal fitness of applicants traps millions 
into buying these policies. 

And yet it is clear enough that no 
true life insurance company which 
accepted risks indiscriminately could 
long remain in business. Any genu- 
ine attempt to sell insurance, without 
restriction, on a non-medical basis 
would end in distaster. Such a com- 
pany would inevitably be flooded with 
applications from every individual 
whose health was impaired. 


ne acd insurance is intended for 
is 


NDUSTRIAL insurance, however, is a 

thriving, profitable business in 
little danger of being wiped out be- 
cause of unfavorable mortality experi- 
ence. First, and this is most import- 
ant, few industrial contracts ever 
mature as death claims. The incred- 
ibly high lapse rate—19 out of every 
20 policies sold—makes it unneces- 
sary for the companies to concern 
themselves seriously with the nature 
of the risks accepted. 

But beyond this the companies, in 
actual practice, do not, sell Industrial 
insurance on a non-medical basis; 
they merely postpone the physical ex- 
amination until the death of the in- 
sured. For, with the low initial 
premium charged—5¢ or a small mul- 
tiple of this amount—it would be too 
costly for the company to gamble that 
the insured would continue premium 
payments long enough to defray the 
initial expense of the medical exami- 
Nation. Unless the insured pays for 
the cost of the examination, the com- 
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pany has no alternative but to issue 
weekly premium policies on a “non- 
medical” basis and protect itself with 
an Express Warranty or “Sound 
Health” clause. 

Few industrial policyholders have 
ever heard of this clause and most of 
those who have heard of it are un- 
aware that its effect is to destroy the 





The Agents’ Plight 


pene among the victims of the 
companies which sell industrial in- 
surance are the agents who do the 
selling. Insecurity and company pres- 
sure have literally forced these men into 
high-pressure selling tactics which, in 
turn, are used to force the tricky poli- 
cies on the public. 

Consumer interest is therefore 
squarely with the agents of the mighty 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in 
their current struggle to win some se- 
curity for themselves through the In- 
dustrial Insurance Agents Union, a di- 
vision of the United Office & Profes- 
sional Workers of America, CIO. 

Despite a union victory in a State 
Labor Board election, the company re- 
fused recognition. Despite decisions by 
the New York Supreme Court and be- 
fore the Appellate Division upholding 
the Board’s complaint, the company 
still refuses. It is now continuing its 
expensive litigation in the Court of Ap- 
peals in an effort to upset the State 
Labor Relations Aet. 

Said the complaint of the Labor 
Board: “Respondent [Metropolitan] 
has . . . fostered a company union .. . 
coerced and discriminated against mem- 
bers of UOPWA ... discharged 33 
men for union membership.” 

Spokesmen for Metropolitan, accord- 
ing to the New York World-Telegram, 
said it “will never in a million years 
recognize the union.” 

Hearings on union charges are now 
being held before the State Labor 
Board. Union leaders, pointing out that 
Metropolitan is a mutual company, 
urge that policyholders who disapprove 
of the company’s use of their money to 
fight the agents’ legally constituted and 
legally recognized union send protests 
to President Leroy A. Lincoln. 











certainty of protection. In simple 
language the clause states that if the 
policyholder is not in “sound health” 
on the date the policy is issued, or if 
he has ever had any one of a long 
list of diseases, the policy is void. 
In that case the company need not pay 
a death claim, and its liability is 
limited to returning the premiums 
paid on the policy. 

Commenting on the injustice of this 
clause, Percy E. Budlong, official re- 
porter, United States Senate, pointed 
out: 


No one will claim that educated and ex- 


mee businessmen could be sold an 
dinary life policy containing a binding 
condition precedent of absolute freedom 
from disease. . .. Then why make the poor, 
ignorant Industrial applicant warrant that 

is. and always a been perfectly 


healthy? 
The court cases on record attest the 
tragic consequences of the Express 
Warranty clause. Beneficiaries who 
have sued to collect the death benefit 
have been successfully denied com- 
pensation on the grounds that at the 
time the policy was issued they had a 
latent disease which subsequently 
proved fatal. There are even cases 
in which a claim was denied because 
of an incipient disease which contribu- 
ted nothing to the death of the policy- 
holder. One court, on a case which 
appeared before it, stated that: 
It would seem unjust to void a policy 
upon statements made in good 
faith by proving after death by expert 
medical examiners that in their opinion 
death was caused by some latent ailment 
of which the insured... knew nothing 


and had no means of knowing, in the 
absence of a medical examination. 


An individual whose health has 
failed is a ready victim of the “non- 
medical” snare. At a time when he is 
uninsurable he naturally jumps at any 
opportunity to buy protection for his 
dependents. The cruel joke is never 
discovered until it is too late. The 
insured, lulled into a false sense of 
security, makes no other provision for 
his wife and children. At his death 
they are left to apply for whatever 
relief is available—or to starve as best 
they can. 

The applicant is particularly en- 
couraged to overlook the intent of the 
“Sound Health” clause by the inclusion 
in the contract of another clause which 
apparently nullifies it. This is the 
Incontestability clause. It reads: 


After this policy shall have been in 
force, during the lifetime of the insured, 

















for one full year from its date, it shall 
be incontestible, except for non-payment 
of premium. 


ihe Ordinary insurance the Incontesta- 
bility clause provides complete 
protection for the insured. Even 
though the holder of an Ordinary 
policy may have obtained his insur- 
ance through fraud, still if the com- 
pany does not challenge the contract 
during the period of contestability, at 
the expiration of that period the 
policy is incontestable. 

The joker in Industrial insurance is 
contained in the words “shall have 
been in force.” Regardless of the 
number of premiums which may have 
been paid, the company is contract- 
ually justified in its contention that if 
the “Sound Health” clause was vio- 
lated, the policy has been void from 
the beginning. It is tricky but true. 

There is obviously only one real 
method of preventing the tragedies 
and injustices caused by the “Sound 
Health” clause and that is by elimi- 
nating the clause from the policy. 
The companies should be compelled 
to require physical examinations. 
Only then can genuine protection be 
provided to the public. 


Window Shades: Six Types 


There are differences in quality which you should 


know. 


ee buy one window shade in- 
stead of another because they like 
its color, or its price, or the store that 
sells it, or because of any one of the 
numerous incalculables that figure in 
a purchase. Too often they do not buy 
shades on merit—because the average 
consumer is by no means equipped to 
evaluate that elusive and variable 
factor. 

There are only a few large compa- 
nies' making window shades, and their 
names are not.generally known. While 
some shades are sold under the manu- 
facturer’s name, more are sold as pri- 
vate brands, and often for less money. 


*Among the most important: Stewart 
Hartshorn Co. (also known as Oswego Shade 
Cloth Co.); Columbia Shade Cloth Co.; 
Western Shade Cloth Co.; Chas. W. Brene- 
man Co.; E. I. DuPont Co. 





A Technical Comparison of Window Shades 











TENSILE 
AppROXx STRENGTH 
Price Approx, (Las.) CoLoRFAST- 
36"x72” TuHreaD % or ———~ NESS TO 
Type ($) Count Fasric Warp Fill Suniuicar Wasnasiiry 
Pyroxylin 
Aver. " 
shades)... .. 1.25 72x72 53% 82 65 GoodtoFair Satisfactory 
Minimum 71x69 41% 74 60 
Cambric 
Aver. (5 
shades)... .. 1.25 70x70 40% 76 57 Good Satisfactory 
Minimum 68x68 36% 64 2 
Handmade 
Aver. (8 
shades)..... 1.00 61x57 34% 66 48 Fair Satisfactory 
Minimum 58x48 32% 53 33 
Machine oil 
Aver. (6 
shades). .... 79 55x46 32% 67 39 Fair Satisfactory 
Minimum. . 53x41 27% 59 35 
Watercolor 
Aver. (5 
shades)... .. 59 43x39 25% 56 32 Fair to Poor Unsatisfactory 
Minimum 42x38 22% 54 27 
Fiber 
Aver. (4 
shades)..... 3 60° 35% Good Satisfactory 
Minimum 54 33? 





With grain. * Across grain. 





Herewith descriptions and comparisons 


CU therefore gives no brand ratings, 
but offers instead a report intended to 
help the consumer decide what type of 
shade to buy. The report is based on 
tests of 31 coated fabric shades and 
four fiber (paper) shades, which may 
be considered as falling into six dis- 
tinct groups. Test findings for the aver- 
age and for the poorest shade in each 
group are summarized in the accom- 
panying table. 


6 les common variety of window 
shade consists of a cotton base 
fabric impregnated or coated with 
some material which gives the shade 
body and stiffness, renders it more or 
less opaque and (in the better shades) 
more or less water-repellent. The coat- 
ing also slows up the deterioration in 
the base fabric caused by prolonged 
exposure to sunlight. 

Differences in quality arise chiefly 
out of differences in the thread count 
of the base fabric, in the coating ma- 
terial and its manner of application. 
These differences are reflected in the 
durability (as well as in the appear- 
ance) of the shade—in the extent to 
which the shade will stand up under 
accidental wetting and will resist the 
common defects of curling, cracking 
and pinholing. The types of shades 
tested for this report may be described 
briefly as follows. 


Pyroxylin 


Most pyroxylin-coated shades are 
made with a base cloth having a fin- 
ished thread count of approximately 
70 per inch in each direction. The base 
fabric-is impregnated with a pyroxylin 
lacquer (similar to the familiar Duco). 
Shades of this type are washable, very 
durable, and have a smooth, somewhat 
waxy appearance. Comparatively new 
on the market, pyroxylin shades until 
recently showed considerable variation 
in durability, but recent improvements 
in manufacturing methods have cor- 
rected this fault. 
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Cambric 


The base fabric of cambric shades is 
actually a muslin, not a cambric, and 
is of about the same quality as that 
used in the pyroxylins. It is coated by 
hand with a linseed oil paint which 
is claimed to be a better preservative 
than the pyroxylin lacquer. The shades 
have a duller finish than pyroxylins 
but, like them, are washable and very 
durable. In trade practice cambrics dif- 
fer from handmade oil shades (see 
below) in the fineness of weave of the 
base fabric, which makes loading with 


starchy materials unnecessary. 


Handmade Oil 


The average thread count of eight 
shades of this type was 61x57, lower 
than that of the two types above. Like 
the cambrics, these shades are coated 
by hand, with a linseed oil paint, but 
since the base fabric is coarser, the 
coating is made heavier. The shade 
is therefore more or less opaque and 
the surface not entirely smooth. As a 
class, these shades are washable and 
fairly durable. 


Machine Oil 


The average thread count of the base 
cloth in the six shades of this type 
tested was 55x46—lower than that of 
the handmade oil shades. Generally 
these shades are starch sized; then a 
linseed oil paint is applied by mechan- 
ical means, and by calendaring the 
painted shade (running it between 
polished rollers) the surface is made 
smooth and satiny. Because of the 
lower thread count, more paint is 
needed to give the shades body, and 
they are therefore more susceptible 
to cracking and pinholing than the 
types previously discussed. Machine oil 
shades are washable. 


Watercolor 


These are the least serviceable of 
all the fabric shades. Thread count 
of the base fabric is very low—the 
average of five shades tested was 
43x39 per inch. The base fabric is 
heavily loaded with such materials as 
starch, clay and watercolor paints. 
This coating is water soluble, and the 
shades are therefore easily spoiled by 
rain. It is also brittle, so that flapping 
or accidental creasing will cause the 
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The Importance of Being Varnished 


A Play in Three Acts 


CHARACTERS: Cambric (left), Watercolor (right) - 





ACT | 
All quiet on the window front 





ACT il 





ACT lil 
Not every shade can 


coating to fall out of the fabric, leav- 
ing pinholes and cracks. 

In general, watercolor shades are 
not washable, though one of the 
shades tested had a thin coating of 
lacquer over the watercolor finish, 
enough to permit the shade to be 
wiped with a damp cloth. As soon 
as cracks develop in the lacquer coat 
—and they may be expected to de- 
velop early in shades of this type— 
the shade is no longer water-repellent 
at all. 


weather a storm 


Paper (Fiber) 


The color and filling of these 
shades is usually an integral part of 
the fabrication. The quality varies 
widely, depending on the grade of 
fiber used, and the method of manu- 
facture. Well-made fiber shades are 
water-repellent and washable (that is, 
they can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth). They are cheaper and are to be 
preferred to most watercolor fabric 
shades. 
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Mx types of fabric, ranging from 
decorative chintzes and oiled silks 
to light ducks and canvasses, find use 
in special shades; but they are rela- 
tively uncommon, and no attempt has 
been made to compare them with the 
common varieties. 

Of the six types tested, the pyroxy- 
lins and cambrics are the most ex- 
pensive (a 36x72-inch shade costs 
about $1.25). But because of their 
great durability, their yearly cost is 
unlikely to be higher than that of 
less expensive shades. Since, in addi- 
tion, their appearance is superior, CU 
recommends that you purchase shades 
of one of these two types. 

If it is impossible for you to make 
the necessary outlay, then you can 
probably do no better than to buy 
paper shades at about 39¢ (for the 
36x72-inch size) and use them care- 
fully. 

U. S. Government specifications 
exist for pyroxylin and cambric 
shades, and for a third type—Holland. 
These are the only types which are 
purchased for federal use. In trade 
practice, however, the term Holland 
is ambiguous, for while it is possible 
to purchase Holland shades meeting 
government specifications for about 
$1.69 in the standard size, more com- 
monly the shades sold as Hollands are 
nothing but machine oil shades. If the 
price of a standard-size Holland shade 
is around 79¢, you can be reasonably 
sure the shade is of the latter type. 


N addition to the cloth, several other 

features of window shades must be 
considered as having a bearing on 
their length of service and your satis- 
faction with their use. 


Rollers. All shades tested for this 
report had wooden rollers, which are 
considered satisfactory for windows 
of ordinary size. According to U. S. 
Government specifications a roller for 
the average household-type shade (not 
more than 41 inches wide, and not 
over 7 feet long) must be at least one 
inch in diameter, and must contain 
springs not less than 914 inches long. 
It is very difficult to buy rollers which 
conform to these specifications. Most 
of the shades tested by CU had }§-inch 
rollers and springs about 6 inches 
long. Prices given in the table include 
roller and mounting fixtures. 


Workmanship. 1. The hem should 


be turned, sewed, and the edge back- 
stitched or thread tied. 


2. The hole for the pull cord should 
be firmly bound, preferably with a 
metal eyelet. 

3. The slat should be of straight, 
smooth, well-seasoned wood, and 
should be able to move freely in the 
hem. 

4. Shades are available with or 
without side hems, which strengthen 
the edges and often prevent them from 
tearing when the shade is pulled at 
one end, or rolled up askew. On the 
other hand, side hems make a bulkier 
and sometimes an uneven roll. 


Size. A window shade should be at 
least 6 inches longer than the window, 
to prevent the cloth from being torn 
off the roller when the shade is pulled 
all the way down. It should be about 4 
inches wider than the window pane, 
allowing a 2-inch overlap at each side, 
to prevent light from entering along 


the sides. 


Color. Remember that shades can 
be seen from the outside of the house 
as well as from the inside. It is there- 
fore best that they all be one color. 
If a neutral shade does not fit in 


with the color scheme of a particular 
room, it might be well to purchase g 
duplex shade—one with different 
colors on the two sides. 


Care of Window Shades 


1. Adjust the tension of the spring 
so that the shade rolls easily. 

2. Raise and lower the shade slowly, 
using the pull cord, and start over 
again if the shade rolls unevenly. 

3. Do not allow shades to flap at 
an open window, for the continual 
flexing will produce cracks. If the 
shade is hung a little below the top 
of the window, it will allow ventilation 
without so much flapping. On the 
other hand, it will not shut out so 
much light. 

4. Clean the shade frequently with 
a clean dry or damp cloth. 

5. To wash a washable shade, lay 
it on a flat surface, and rub it gently 
with a soft brush or a sponge dipped 
in neutral lukewarm soap suds. Re- 
move the soap with a clean wet cloth, 
and then wipe with a dry cloth to 
remove excess moisture. Allow the 
shade to dry thoroughly before rolling 
it up again. 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 


advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE notes that follow are taken 

from Federal Trade Commission 
releases on its stipulations with and 
complaints against advertisers. 

The Notices of Judgment under the 
Food and Drug Act refer to individual 
shipments of the products involved 
unless it is otherwise stated. 

We urge CU members to send in to 
the FTC any advertisements that ap- 
pear to be false or misleading. Ask 
that the FTC give its opinion of them; 
and ask what it intends to do about 
them. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 


(Grove Laboratories). The company is 
ordered to stop advertising that this 
well-known nostrum will break up 
cold infection, that it has a germicidal 
effect, or that it will afford “thorough” 
and “complete” relief from colds. 
The findings, according to the order, 
are that such representations are un- 
true and that there is as yet no known 
cold remedy or cure. 


Jourden Diesel Schools, Inc., 
Philadelphia, distributor of corre 
spondence courses concerning Diesel 
engines. The company agrees that in 
the sale of its courses, it will discon- 
tinue overstating and misrepresenting 
the demands and opportunities for em- 
ployment in the Diesel field and the 
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actual earning power or probable sal- 
aries, promotion opportunities or fu- 
ture security of its graduates. The re- 
spondent company also stipulates that 
it will cease advertising that it finds 
employment for its graduates, when 
such is not a fact, and that it will 
cease representing, either directly or 
indirectly, that any person, though 
lacking in proper education, exper:- 
ence or aptitude, can become a com- 

nt and expert Diesel man by 
taking the respondent’s course of 
instruction. 


Progressive Clairol and Instant 
Clairol (Clairol, Inc.). The complaint 
charges that representations that these 
two preparations do not contain dyes 
or the harsh metallic salts found in 
dyes are false. It is further charged 
that they will not accomplish the re- 
sults claimed for them. The manufac- 
turer allegedly advertises that both 
preparations are harmless when, ac- 
cording to the complaint, /nstant 
Clairol is dangerous when used by 
some persons. (For ratings of both of 
these products, and a warning on the 
use of Instant Clairol, see January 
Reports.) 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Campagnola Tomato Paste (Har- 
bor City Canning Co.). Eight seizures, 
totaling 669 cases, of this product were 
made because of the presence of worm 
fragments. Arguments of the manufac- 
turer that the action was unwarranted 
because the worm fragments were not 
“perceptible” to the consumer were of 
no avail. The judge very reasonably 
decreed: “The consumer ordinarily re- 
quires no governmental aid to protect 
him from the use of food products 
the filthy adulteration of which he 
can see, taste or smell. What he really 
needs is government protection from 
food products the filthy contamination 
of which is concealed within the 
product.” 


Educator and Pennant Butter 
Cookies (Megowen Educator Food Co. 
and Felber Biscuit Co.). These prod- 
ucts were held to be misbranded in 
that the statement “Butter Cookies” 
tended to deceive and mislead the 
purchaser when applied to an article 
that in actual fact contained little or 
no butter. 
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Mr. X Begins To Wonder 


A note on fraud 


OME people are born skeptics. 
S Some achieve skepticism. 

And others read the daily papers 
until skepticism is forced upon them. 

Mr. X belongs to the last category. 

Some months ago, Mr. X was sur- 
prised and pained to find in his news- 
paper the sordid story of Richard 
Whitney, that very well-connected and 
respectable stockbroker indicted and 
jailed for plain and fancy swindling. 

He was surprised—and he won- 
dered. 

Few months ago he read of whole- 
sale frauds carried on undetected for 
years on end by F. Donald (Philip) 
Coster (Musica) of the renowned and 
respectable drughouse, McKesson & 
Robbins. 

He was astonished—and he won- 
dered. 

Few weeks ago he read about Judge 
Martin T. Manton, one of the ranking 
jurists of the country, who resigned 
from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals before a barrage of un- 
kind accusations. 

He read that evidence had been 
laid before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee that Judge Manton’s associates 
had accepted over $400,000 from indi- 





viduals or firms involved in matters 
under his jurisdiction. Mr. X read 
that Manton had resigned in the face 
of an investigation which—had the 
charges been substantiated—would 
have led to impeachment proceedings. 

Mr. X read, along with other lurid 
details, evidence to the effect that the 
great and respectable Lord & Thomas 
advertising agency had laid out $250,- 
000, for Manton’s use just before a 
decision favorable to its client, the 
American Tobacco Company. 

The case which came before Man- 
ton was brought by a stockholder 
suing to recover over $10,000,000 
allegedly paid in illegal bonuses to 
American Tobacco’s President George 
W. Hill and other company officials. 
The stockholder lost his case; Manton 
wrote the decision. 

Mr. X read further in the bill of 
particulars about the late Archie M. 
Andrews, and how the company which 
he financed in the manufacture of 
Packard electric shavers was sued by 
the Schick Dry Shaver Co. for in- 
fringement of patents; and how Schick 
won its case in a lower court; and 
how the case was appealed before 
Judge Manton; and how Judge Man- 
ton, shortly after the receipt of $52,- 
500 from Archie Andrews, voted to 
reverse the lower court’s decision. 

Mr. X has had skepticism forced 
upon him. 

He is beginning to lose some of his 
simple-hearted faith and _ uncritical 
reverence for Great Names, Leading 
Citizens and Vast Corporations. 

He is becoming daily more critical ; 
accepting less on faith; investigating 
more. 

He is even beginning to wonder 
about the value of some of the na- 
tionally advertised products whose 
worth he had hitherto accepted with- 
out question simply because their 
names were household words and their 
advertisements visible everywhere. 

He is pondering the thought that 
maybe fraud found in business and 
fraud found in the sale of business’ 
products are somehow related. 

CU expects to have a new member— 
named X. 











When You Buy Tomato Juice 


. » - look for the brands with the high scores and choose 


between them an the basis of price. Herewith some scores 


FTER years of struggle and protest, 
most canned food packers have 
finally agreed to limit their cans for 
most fruits and vegetables to certain 
standard sizes. But when it comes to 
tomato juice, packers throw their 
repressions to the winds, and let their 
imaginations run riot. The conse- 
quence is that when you ask for a 
medium-sized can of tomato juice, 
you're liable to come away with any 
of a dozen or more different sizes. 

You can get a can containing 1314, 
13%, 14, 15 or 16 fluid ounces. Or 
you can go a little higher in the scale 
and find a 20, 21, 22, 23 or 24 fluid 
ounce can. With an assortment like 
that, it becomes necessary for the 
housewife to take a slide rule or a table 
of logarithms with her if she wants 
to compare the cost of one can with 
another. It’s pretty hard to figure out, 
while the grocer is saying “Yes, 
Madam? Will it be Whatnot or So- 
so?” whether it’s cheaper to pay 7¢ 
for a 1314-ounce can, or 9¢ for the 
1434-ounce size. 

Add to this the complication that 
the price of a given size of a given 
brand may vary as much as 100% 
from city to city, or even in the same 
city at different times and places, and 
it’s enough to make you swear off 
ever buying a can of tomato juice 
again. And finally, consider the fact 
that two cans of different sizes in the 
same brand may sell for the same 
amount, or that the larger may even 
cost less than the smaller in two differ- 
ent places. CU’s purchasers found that 
the 1314- and 20-ounce cans of Mon- 
arch, and the 18- and the 22-ounce 
cans of Snider all cost 10¢, that the 
18- and the 12-ounce S&W cost 8¢ 
each, and that the 14-ounce cans of 
Libby's averaged 8¢, whereas the 
15-ounce cost only 6¢. 


_— juice is one of those prod- 
ucts which it is well worth while 
to buy on the basis of quality score. 
The factors used to judge quality in- 
clude color, consistency, defects and 


flavor. For satisfactory quality, the 
color should be a typical tomato red; 
the consistency should be such that 
the juice does not separate into lay- 
ers, but at the same time is neither 
too watery nor too thick; there should 
be no defects present, such as pieces 
of skin, core and dirt; and the taste 
should be satisfactory, without any 
off-flavors. Salt may be added or not, 
at the discretion of the packer. 


Tomatoes become moldy rather 
easily, and the presence of more than 
a minimum amount of mold indicates 
careless selecting, cleaning and 
processing. The standard of the U. §, 
Dep’t of Agriculture states that mold 
particles must not be present in more 
than 25% of the microscopic fields 
examined. Most samples tested were 
well within this standard: tomato 
juice which contains more mold is 
never worth buying. 

Instead of the usual A, B, C grades, 
there are only two grades for tomato 
juice aside from Substandard: A (85 
and above) and C. Since it is possible 
to buy juice which has a high Grade 
A score for no more or even less 
than the low Grade A’s or the Grade 
C’s, the best advice is to purchase 





Tomato Juice: Price and Quality Ratings 





BRAND AND PACKER 
or Distriputor 





Moun Can 
(%or Sue 


Fieips)? (f1. oz.) 


Cost CostPer Aver- 
Per 40z. AGE 
Can ¢ Servinc ¢ Score 











White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC) 6 20 10 2.0 95 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., NYC)... 4 121/2 6 19 94 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser & Co., San Fran- 

CG ED. AB ce cto coke beach ddbaewee 1 18 8 2.1 93 

12 8 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co., NYC) 3 20 10 2.0 92 
IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago) 4 20 15 2 92 
15 10 
Iris (Haas, Baruch & Co., Los Angeles) 2 15 8 2.1 92 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co., Brighton, Col.) 3 131/2 8 2.4 91 
Red & White (Red -& White Corp:, Chicago) 2 18 10 2.1 91 
15 7 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food Prod., Fullerton, Calif.) 1 131/2 5 15 91 
College Inn (College Inn Food Prod. Co., 
Chicago) wbdin tenet Peekts 5 133/4 6 1.9 91 
20 10 
Co-op* (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, NYC) 10 24 10 1.7 91 
Country Club (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 

Cincinnati) 4 24 10 1.7 91? 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co., 

Oakland, Calif.) 2 23 9 1.6 91 
Gerber’s (Gerber Prod. Co., Fremont, Mich.) 6 20 9 18 9] 
Iona (A&P, NYC) ll 24 ) 15 90 
Macy’s Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC) 8 24 11 1.8 90 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago) 6 131/2 10 2.6 902 

20 10 
Ritter (P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.) 10 10 5 2.0 90 
Ann Page (A&P, NYC) 8 1121/2 6 1.9 90 
American Home (National Tea Co., Chicago) 2 131/2 9 2.7 90 
Campbell’s (Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J.) 8 14 9 2.2 90 
20 10 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & Blackwell, 
NYC) ‘ : 9 14 10 2.9 oO, 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh) 12 7 25 90? 
15 4 
Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc.. NYC)............ 6 12 6 1.9 89 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago).. 10 20 10 2.4 R82 
26 17 
Welch’s (Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y.) 2 16 15 3.7 89 
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that brand scoring 90 or above which 
sells at the lowest price. 

In the following table, brands are 
listed in order of quality. The scores 
given are the average scores for all 
the samples of each brand tested. 

Data on price and cost per serving 
are based on prices paid by CU at 
the time the samples were purchased 
for test. Because of the great varia- 
tions in price from one section of the 
country to another, and from one time 
to another, these figures are intended 
as no more than a rough guide. 

The quality of a brand of tomato 
juice seems, with few exceptions, to 
be fairly constant for a given season. 
But there is considerable variation 
from season to season. Listings pre- 
viously given are superseded by these. 





When You Buy Canned Tomatoes 


. . . keep an eye out for Substandard brands. You can 


get better quality without paying any more for it 


HEN fresh tomatoes are out of 

season, canned ones offer an ex- 
cellent substitute. They are cheaper 
than hothouse products, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, likely to be 
a good deal tastier than fruit picked 
green and ripened in storage. 

Since tomatoes, particularly after 
they have been peeled, are rather 
fragile, the percentage of whole to- 
matoes in a can is an important indi- 





Tomato Juice— Cont'd 





BRAND AND PACKER 
or Distriputor 


Mop Can Cost CostPer Aver- 
(%or Swe Per 4-02. ACE 
Fretps)* (fl. oz.) Can ®@ Servinc ¢ Score 





P&G (Paxton & Gallagher, Omaha) 
Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co., NYC) 


Rustic (Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton 


Harbor, Mich.) 

Swift’s (Swift & Co., Chicago) 

Snider (Snider Packing Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.) 


Oh-Boy (Karasik Bros., Chicago) 
Peter-Pan (J. B. Inderrieden Co., Chicago) 
Armour’s (Armour & Co., Chicago) 
Beech-Nut 
harie, N. Y.) 


Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago) 


Scott Co. (Morgan Packing Co., Austin, Ind.) 


(Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajo- 


Grade C 


Del Monte (California Packing Corp., San 


Francisco) 
Lippincott (The Lippincott Co., Cincinnati) 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. & Co., Indianapolis) 


Kemp’s Sun-Rayed 
Frankfort, Ind.) 


(The 


Sun-Rayed Co., 


10 18 10 2.2 88 

6 24 13 23 88 
16 10 

18 24 9 15 88 

4 18 7 1.6 88 

7 18 10 2.0 87 
22 10 

10 28 10 1.4 86 

4 20 10 2.0 86 

10 24 10 1.7 86 

6 16 15 3.2 86 
121/72 8 

6 14 8 2.2 85? 

15 6 

6 21 9 1.7 85 

¢ 12 7 3 84 

8 10 5 2.0 82 

4 23 9 1.6 822 

18 7 

14 12 8 2.7 82 


Substandard 


One or more cans of the following brands were rated Substandard because they con- 
tained mold in excess of the F&DA maximum of 25%. 


Sunbeam (Austin, Nichols & Co., NYC). 


Van Camp’s (Van Camp’s, Inc., 





Indianapolis) .? 





‘Indicates the percentage of microscopic fields examined which contained any mold filaments. 


; preity variable. 


. 


of high mold count. 
but 


is brand is not the same as the Co-op brand distributed by the Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., 
go. Samples of the latter were found, at the time they were tested, to be Substandard because 
We have been informed that this particular lot is no longer on the market, 


s been replaced by a lot that meets Grade A quality standards. 


*Not examined for mold content. 
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cation of quality. In general, the 
higher the percentage of whole toma- 
toes the more carefully the product 
has been handled. A low percentage 
may mean careless .packing—in the 
course of which tomatoes are some- 
times smashed into pulp—or it may 
mean that either extra juice or water 
has been added. 


In tests of 42 brands made for CU 
by graders in the U. S. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture, one or more samples of eight 
brands were rated Substandard because 
their content of whole tomatoes was 
too low. If such cans were cheaper 
than others containing more solid to- 
matoes, they would, of course, be 
economical for cooking. But since 
there is no price difference between 
a Substandard can and a Grade B can 
—which must also meet other stand- 
ards of quality—CU members are ad- 
vised to avoid the Substandard. 

Other factors which determine the 
quality of canned tomatoes are color, 
flavor and absence of such defects as 
pieces of core, peel or dirt. 

Can sizes in tomatoes are quite well 
standardized—especially as contrasted 
to can sizes in tomato juice (see page 
10). The No. 2 can (1 lb., 3 oz.) is 
by far the most popular; next comes 
the No. 2% can (1 Ib., 13 oz.). 

Whether fresh or canned, tomatoes 
are among the best vegetable sources 
of vitamin C—the orange juice vita- 
min. However, although scarcely a 
vitamin is lost during the long can- 
ning process, the juice made from 
canned tomatoes loses an appreciable 
portion of its vitamin C potency if it 
is allowed to stand overnight, and up 
to half if it is exposed to the air 
for several days. 

There is, incidentally, no economy 
in straining canned tomatoes to make 
juice—the work of straining is labor 
lost. In terms of cost per serving, a 
good grade of tomato juice can be 
bought for only three-fourths the cost 
of the same amount of canned to- 
matoes. 





There seems to be no correlation 
between qualities of brands of toma- 
toes tested both this year and last (CU 
Reports, June 1937). Samples which 
were formerly listed as Grade A now 
appear in the Grade B lists, and many 


which are now Grade A were listed 
last year as Grade B. A number that 
were found in this test to be Substand- 
ard were previously in the Grade B 
list. Obviously, therefore, the results of 
the earlier test are no longer usable. 








Tomatoes: Price and Quality Ratings 





Cost per Costper AVERAGE 





Branp AND PACKER Of DistTRIBUTOR Can LB. Score 
¢ ¢ 

Grade A 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago)............ 2 143 94 
Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.. NYC) ........ 19 16.0 92 
Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chicago)............ 172 10.1 90 

Grade B 
Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves, NYC)............. 13 11.0 89 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods, Marshalltown, lowa) 14 11.8 88 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., NYC) 14 118 87 
Sunbeam (Austin, Nichols & Co., NYC) 11 9.3 87 
Briardale (United Grocers, Ltd., San Francisco) 162 9.2 86 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co., NYC) 13 11.0 85 
Saracen (Emery Food Co., Chicago) 10 8.4 85 
Lily of the Valley (National Grocery Co., Jersey City) 14 118 84 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. & Co., Indianapolis) 152 8.9 84 
Sweet Cirl (Sterling Food Products, Chicago) 13 11.0 84 
Amocat (West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash.) 13 11.0 84 
Del Monte (California Packing Corp., San Francisco) 12 10.1 834 
Michigan (Beutel Pickling & Canning Co., Bay City, Mich.) 132 7.7 83 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser & Co., San Francisco; NYC)... 12 10.1 834 
Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores, Cleveland) 15 12.6 83 
Iris (Haas, Baruch & Co., Los Angeles) 12 10.1 824 
Deltford (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC) 192 10.9 82 
Fairway (Twin City Wholesale Grocer Co., St. Paul; and 

other distributors) 12 10.1 81 

Country Club (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati) 14 118 81 
Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., NYC) 13 11.0 80 
Freshpak (Grand Union Co.) 132 7.4 7 
Iona (A&P, NYC) 7 5.9 7 
Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc., NYC) 152 8.6 78 
Rose-Dale (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago) 152 8.6 78 
Seott Co. (Morgan Packing Co., Austin, Ind.) 122 6.9 75 

Grade C 
Big M (H. A. Marr Grocery Co., Denver, Col.) 122 7.1 73 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co., Brighton, Col.) 10 8.4 73 
Happy-Vale (Emery Food Co., Chicago) 9 7.6 7 
Pride of the Farm (Thomas Roberts & Co., Philadelphia) 152 8.6 7 
Willow Brook (Phillips Bros., Salisbury, Md.) 8 6.7 72 
Phillips (Phillips Packing Co., Salisbury, Md.) 152 8.9 71 


Substandard 


One or more samples of the following brands were Substandard because of tneir low 


drained weight: 

A&P (A&P) 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC) 

Macy’s Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC) 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, Neb.) 
Fairmont (Tacoma Grocery Co., Tacomz, Wash.) 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 

Silver-Dale (Emery Food Co.) 

Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co., Oakland, Calif.) 


13 110 81 
12 10.1 80 
13 11.0 78 
14 118 764 
108 10.7 75 
11 93 73 
8 6.7 72 
152 8.6 71 





* Uniess otherwise indicated, the price per can is for the #2 (1 Ib., 3 oz.) size. 


* Price given for #21/2 can (1 Ib., 12 oz., or 1 Ib., 13 oz.). 
* Price given for 15-oz. can. 
* Quality variable. 





Consumers 
at Work 


© Hearst and the Guild: National ad. 
vertisers are beginning to yield to 
pressure from consumers. As a re 
sult, some 540 Newspaper Guild mem- 
bers have already received effective 
assistance in their current strike 
against two Hearst papers—the Her. 
ald-Examiner and the Evening Ameri- 
can—in Chicago. Among the 300 
advertisers who responded to requests 
from the Chicago Strike Support 
Committee (headquarters in New 
York) and agreed to withdraw their 
advertisements from the struck papers, 
some 25, Guild officials say, are na- 
tional accounts. 





© Innocence of Advertisers: By far 
the most interesting rejection received 
thus far by this same Chicago Strike 
Committee has come from National 
Distillers, whose publicity man, Robert 
Barry, offered what is undoubtedly a 
unique excuse for his company’s atti- 
tude. 

According to a feature story in the 
Néw York World-Telegram, National 
Distillers refused to withdraw its ads 
out of fear that, by so doing, it would 
put wrong and wicked ideas into 
the heads of the advertising industry 
in general. 

National Distillers, says Mr. Barry, 
would hate to give advertisers the 
notion that their power to dispense 
millions of dollars worth of business 
each year gave them undue power 
over the publishing policies of the 
newspapers! 


© Oh, the freedom of the press! In 
the Chicago Tribune, which calls itself 
“The World’s Greatest Newspaper,” 
there appeared some time ago a sensa- 
tional headline: “CIO STRANGLES 
SAN FRANCISCO; INDUSTRIES 
DIE.” 

There followed an article announc- 
ing that, because of labor strife, the 
Chevrolet assembly plant, employing 
3,500 men, was moved to Los Angeles. 

Shortly afterward, as the Nation 
points out, the Tribune eased a little 
note into print explaining that the 
Chevrolet plant had never been in San 
Francisco. 
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@ Just what does he want? Nebras- 
ka’s Senator Burke, outstanding foe 
of the Wagner Labor Act, recently 
returned from Europe, where he had 
been studying labor problems. Accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune 
he “praised without stint the accom- 
plishments of the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many”; described Adolf Hitler as 
“even a greater man than Bismarck” ; 
declared “the annexation of the Sude- 
ten German territory by the Reich 
was justified”; and explained that 
trade unions have been abolished in 
the Reich. 

Perhaps Senator Burke, who so dis- 
likes the Wagner Act, would be better 
pleased if American labor worked 
under conditions similar to these— 
described in a Paris dispatch from the 
Foreign Bureau of German Trade 
Unions: 


“All armament factories in South 
Germany are working at high pressure 
with the right to change to another job 
forbidden except in special cases 
where official permission is given... . 
The freedom of movement of the work- 
ers, especially skilled workers, has 
been completely done away with. They 
have to stick at work like slaves.” 


© Prepaid protests: Former readers of 
the Literary Digest—bought out by 
the Time-Fortune interests—are receiv- 
ing letters of solicitation from the sub- 
scription department of Time. En- 
closed in each is a prepaid air-mail 
postcard. The Typographical Journal, 
organ of America’s union printers, 
recommends that its members use the 
card—to protest that they won’t read 
Time until it is printed by union 
labor. (It’s printed at present at the 
R. R. Donnelley press—notoriously 
anti-union.) 


© Child Welfare in Nazi Germany: 
Latest humanitarian move of the Nazis 
is to lift restrictions against the em- 
ployment of boys from 14 to 16 on 
late night shifts and of youths from 
16 to 18 on all-night shifts in rolling 
mills, steel plants and shipyards. This 
decree, aceording to a UP dispatch, 
came immediately after the disclosure 
that under an order effective January 
1, working hours in trade and industry 
are to be extended from 8 hours to 10 
hours a day. The decree provided no 
corresponding increases in wages. 
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A Challenge to Consumers 


. .- who can take a lesson from industry on the 


vital current issue of State Food & Drug Laws 


AS LONG as the handwriting is going 
up on the wall, manufacturers 
figure it might as well be their hand- 
writing.” So commented Business 
Week recently regarding the fact that 
food, drug and cosmetic laws will 
probably be passed in many States 
this year and that manufacturers are 
determined to dictate what those laws 
shall be. 

This determination on the part of 
business constitutes a challenge to con- 
sumers. It is their health that is endan- 
gered, their pocketbooks that suffer. 
And the food, drug and cosmetic bills 
enacted by State legislatures this year 
should be their bills. 

The need for adequate State food 
and drug laws is obvious. But despite 
the need, the States which afford any 
appreciable amount of protection can 
be counted on one hand. In all States, 
the food and drug law is inadequate; 
in many it is little more than a dead 
letter. 

New York manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, are secure in the knowledge 
that in their State action has never 
been taken against a single patent 
medicine maker. 

Despite legal prohibitions against 
false advertising, no manufacturer 
has ever been cited for misrepresent- 
ing his wares in California—a State 


which produces more than its share of 
nostrums, many of which are adver- 


tised in a flagrantly misleading fashion. 


re every State legislature 
which convenes this year will see 
the introduction of at least one food 
and drug bill; in some several bills 
may be thrown into the hamper. 

The one which will undoubtedly be 
most widely introduced is that one 
which has been prepared by the Asso- 
ciation of Food and Drug Officials— 
the organization of Officials charged 
with the enforcement of existing State 
food and drug laws. The Association, 
it is understood, plans to have its bill 
sponsored in each legislature by the 
administrator of the State law. 

As it originally appeared, this bill, 
although closely patterned after the 
Federal law (see page 14), differed 
from it in several commendable re- 
spects. Chief improvements were: 
omission of the provision for court 
review of administrative regulations; 
the absence of any limitation upon the 
number of seizures which could be 
made of adulterated or misbranded 
products; inclusion of a _ provision 
making possible the establishment of 
grades of quality for foods. 

False and misleading advertising 


was prohibited; and the bill banned 





canned goods. 


pressure to safeguard their interests. 





Final Revisions (Industry at Work) 


AS we go to press a copy of the latest—and final—revision of the bill spon- 
sored by the State Officials has been received. Significant changes have 
been made. The provision for the establishment of standards of quality for 
foods is omitted, thus making it impossible to require the grade-labeling of 


The provision for seizures has also been weakened. Only those products so 
misbranded “as to be dangerous or fraudulent” can be seized. Originally any 
misbranded product—either dangerous or not—was subject to seizure. 

Weakening of these provisions is eloquent testimony to the pressure which 
industry can—and does—exert. The change made in regard to standards of 
quality for foods makes this section of the Food and Drug Officials’ bill conform 
almost exactly to the corresponding section in the bill drawn by Mr. Charles 
Wesley Dunn for the Associated Grocery Manufacturers. 

The need for our members to have introduced and to support the strengthen- 
ing amendments drawn up by Consumers Union is now greater than ever. 
Consumers must take lessons from industry. They, too, must learn to exert 














the making of curative claims for 36 
diseases, empowering the administra- 
tor to add to this list as he deemed 
necessary. 

Notices have appeared in the trade 
press, however, to the effect that the 
bill was to be modified as a result of 
pressure from industry. 

And it is significant that the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers—a long- 
time foe of effective food and drug 
legislation—has abandoned the bill 
drawn up by its counsel, Mr. Charles 
Wesley Dunn, and has suddenly ex- 
pressed the pious belief that legisla- 
tion should come from the State Offi- 
cials rather than from industry. 

Even as first drawn the Officials’ bill 
contained some of the serious weak- 
nesses which characterize the Federal 
law. Among them: the presence of 
loopholes which make it possible to 
evade the requirement that proprietary 
foods and drugs state ingredients on 
their labels; failure to require that the 
amount of each ingredient be declared 
on the label; and inadequate protec- 
tion against food containing or bearing 
added poison. 

Consumers Union, with the assist- 
ance of its legal counsel, Mr. A. J. 
Isserman, is now engaged in drawing 
up those amendments to the bill which 
are considered most vital, at the same 
time leaving it in its original form 
insofar as possible. Copies of the bill 
in its amended form will be sent upon 
request. 


E VIGOROUSLY urge that our mem- 

bers in women’s clubs, coopera- 
tives and other consumer groups work 
to secure the introduction of the 
amended version of the bill in their 
State legislatures. If the bill as drawn 
up by the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials is already before the 
legislature, CU’s amendments to it 
should be introduced. 

In addition you should find out 
what people in your State are spon- 
soring the unamended version (Mrs. 
Sarah W. Dugan, State Dep't of 
Health, Louisville, Kentucky, may be 
able to supply this). Hold confer- 
ences with these people; ask them 
to accept and support all, or as many 
as possible, of the strengthening 
amendments. 

Because of the impetus provided by 
the amendment of the Federal law last 
year, prompt action is imperative. 
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1113¢ Per Year Per Citizen! 


That's all the gov't spends for food & drug protection. Much more 


is needed and some more is available if consumers act to get it 


NE and one-third pennies! Or, to 

be exact, 1.35¢. That is what the 
Federal Government spent last year to 
protect each man, woman and child in 
the United States against adulterated 
and misbranded food, against danger- 
ous and worthless drugs and patent 
medicines. Less than the cost of the 
postage stamp placed on a third-class 
letter. 

Consumer protection in the field of 
foods, drugs and cosmetics depends 
primarily upon two factors: (1) the 
law under which the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration operates; (2) the amount 
of money available for enforcing this 
law. Consumers have met with a partial 
defeat on the first count. The new Fed- 
eral law, although in some respects it 
does represent an advance over the old 
one, does not contain several of the 
provisions for which consumers fought 
hardest in their 5-year battle to obtain 
decent legislation. 

The fight, far from being closed, 
must now be continued on a new front. 
Despite inadequacies in the new law, 





The Buying Guide 
—1939 


Cc” 1938 Buying Guide, having 
served its purpose (and served it 
well, to judge from members’ com- 
ments throughout the year), has now 
been put on the retired list. Its succes- 
sor, the 1939 Guide, is currently in 
preparation. New members of the or- 
ganization during the next two months 
will have to go temporarily Guideless. 
But the 1939 edition will be sent out to 
all members at the earliest possible 
moment, and should be completely dis- 
tributed before the end of April. 
The new edition will include ratings 
and essential buying data on some 
2,000 products; will run to about 288 
pages; will retain the “pocketability” 
of shape and size so much approved by 
members in previous years. 











the Administration can significantly 
extend its activities in the interest of 
public welfare provided adequate 
funds are placed at its disposal. 

For the first time cosmetics come 
within the province of the Administra- 
tion—eyelash dyes which cause blind- 
ness, freckle creams which perma- 
nently discolor the skin, lead hair dyes 
which cause chronic poisoning of the 
entire body. 

For the first time, Federal authori- 
ties may regulate the sale of reducing 
preparations—including those of the 
dinitrophenol type which have blinded 
and killed many victims. 

For the first time, the Administra- 
tion is empowered to take action 
against aminopyrine preparations— 
those pain remedies which have taken 
a toll of lives mounting into the thou- 
sands during the past decade. 


HETHER the Administration will 

be able effectively to extend its 
activities in these and other important 
fields depends upon the amount of 
money available for enforcement. 
Even under the old law the Adminis- 
tration has never been able to provide 
the public with the protection legally 
possible because of the niggardly way 
in which Congress has dealt with this 
foremost consumer-protective agency. 
The Chief of the Administration in his 
annual reports has himself pointed out 
that important projects had to be car- 
ried through inadequately because of 
lack of funds. 

For the first time, the Administra- 
spection Service, charged with enforce- 
ment of the Meat Inspection Act and 
roughly comparable to the Food & 
Drug Administration in the nature of 
its work, serves as a rough index to the 
minimum amount needed by the Ad- 
ministration. The present appropria- 
tion for this Service is $5,000,000— 
almost three times that for the Food 
& Drug Administration, although the 
Meat Inspection Act covers only a rela- 
tively small part of the food industry. 
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The appropriation of the Food & 
Drug Administration for each of the 
past two years has been $1,750,000. 
Because of the additional responsibili- 
ties imposed by the new law, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has authorized 
(and President Roosevelt has ap- 
proved) an increase of $750,000 for 
the fiscal year of 1939-1940, bringing 
the total to $2,500,000. But even this 
slight increase is not assured. The 
Bureau has recommended substantial 
increases for the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration before, only to have the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
refuse to grant them. At the same time 
the Subcommittee has allowed in- 
creases even over the Budget Bureau 
figures for other agencies. 

The $2,500,000 appropriation is the 
very least that consumers can accept. 
In the light of the tremendous task 
which faces the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, it is a pitifully inadequate 
minimum. The physical welfare of the 
entire population is vitally bound up 
with this agency’s supervision of the 
products of thousands of manufac- 
turers, canners, fruit and vegetable 
growers, and dairymen. Imported as 
well as domestic foods, drugs and 
cosmetics fall under its jurisdiction. 

The House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee must be made to understand 
that consumers regard the proposed 
appropriation as inadequate; and 
that they will by no means permit a 
curtailment of it. In particular, Rep. 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, must be 
made to understand these facts. There 
will be no reasonable appropriation 
for the supervision of food and drugs 
until Americans let their legislators 
know how they feel. And so CU most 


earnestly recommends: 


Write letters; urge your friends 
to write letters; see that any or- 
ganization, club or civic group to 
which you belong writes a letter. 

Address them to your Congress- 
man, to Rep. Cannon and to these 
Congressmen who make up his 
committee: Rep. Charles H. Leavy 
of Washington, Rep. Malcolm C. 
Tarver of Georgia, Rep. William 
P. Lambertson of Kansas, Rep. 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois. You 
can reach them all at the House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Tell them how you feel about the 
ony appropriation for the 

ood & Drug Administration. 
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For More Investment Articles: Yes 


U is happy to report an enthusias- 

tic membership response to its 
request for opinions on Bernard 
Reis’ article “Are Your Savings 
Secure?” in the January Reports. 
Members wrote to urge publication of 
further material on investment; and to 
specify what such material should 
include. 

Space in the Reports and Mr. 
Reis’ time are both highly limited 
commodities. But more articles are 
planned and will be run when, as and 
if possible. 

Herewith some excerpts from mem- 
bers’ comments: 


I have read your article ...and I 
would be very interested in other articles 
on investment plans and similar subjects. 
The CU articles on insurance have been 
very illuminating for me and similar arti- 
cles on other investments would be very 
useful. One particular phase I am inter- 
ested in is the 6% saving account. 

A. B. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I hope CU will have more articles of 
similar nature. ... My wife and I are 
looking for a good savings plan whereby I 
can lay aside regularly some portion of 
my salary for future needs. We want to 
know that we can get all of our money 
when we need it, that our savings can 
he safe, and that we can realize the maxi- 


mum amount of interest soundly pos- 
sible. . 

D.G.M. 
Missoula, Mont. 

Could CU offer an advisory service on 
trust funds similar to the service you al- 
ready offer for life insurance? ... In 
any case, I hope you will continue to 
publish articles on various investment 
plans. 

C.H. 
Fallsington, Pa. 
. . . 

I have been induced to invest in just 
such an organization as you describe in 
your article in the January issue of Con- 
sumers Union. . . . Since reading your ar- 
ticle, I am wondering. . . . Your suggested 
remedy, an organization for grouping the 
common and ignorant investor, such as 
myself, surely should be welcomed by 
thousands. ... 


Seattle, Wash. H.B.J. 


H. B. J. refers to an American In- 
vestors Union, originally proposed by 
Mr. Reis in his book, “False Security.” 
Incorporation papers for this organ- 
ization as a non-profit, membership 
corporation have already been taken 
out, and it is planned to begin activi- 
ties within the next few months. The 
Reports will describe the organiza- 
tion in detail in a later issue, mean- 
time urges members to withhold let- 
ters asking for information about it. 
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TWO SIGNS OF A SMART CONSUMER 


Oakland, Calif. consumers are thus counselled by Mr. Ernest Seagel, diligent CU 
group leader and cooperative member. 
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~~ Consumens union | 


17 UNION SQUARE W., NYC 


Please send me back copies as indi- 

cated. I enclose: 

C) $.25 for the 

C] $1 for all 1936 issues. 

[) $1.50 for all 1937 issues. 

C) $2.50 for all 1938 issues. 

CJ $6 for all issues plus two biaders. 

C) $.75 for the following five issues 
(issues published since June 1938 
not included in this offer) : 


issue. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Back Issues—Low Prices 


Partial contents of all CU Reports 
published through Dec. 1938. 


MAY, 1936— Hosiery, 
Soaps, Milk: Toothbrushes. 


JUNE tess Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin, 
Baume Bengue 


JULY owe Cars, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 


AUG.— Heating Equipment, Hosiery (higher priced), 
Bread, Laundry Soaps, Coney Isiand (bacterial tests). 


SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Hot-Water Bottles, 
Rubbers. 


Alka-Seltzer, Toilet 


OCT .— Dentitrices, Men's Shirts, Coal and Oli, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 


NOV.— Children’s Shoes, Electric Toasters, Baking 
Powder, Wines. 


DEC.—vVacuum Cleaners, Mineral Oli Nose Drops, 
Electric trons, Fountain Pens, Blankets, Tomato juice. 


JAN.-FEB., 1937— Men's Suits, Shaving 
Alds, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 


MARCH—sSheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & 


APRIL —Aminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
MAY-—traiiers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 
JUNE—targe Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Consti- 
pation. 


JULY —WMiniature Cameras, Fans, ico Boxes, Con- 
stipation. 


AUG.-SEPT .—ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, toner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 


OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 


NOV — Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, Men's 
Hats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines. 


DEC.— Elec. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, 
Radios. 


JAN~ BOSO—tite & Rayons Stockings, Men's 


ns. 
FPEB.— 1938 Automobiies (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCHI— Coffec, Razor Biades, (Gillette type), 
Mechan Feasts, Depitatories, Women's Shorts, 
Vacuum ( models). 


APRIL —tTuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 
Meating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 


MAY—Permanent Waves, Waffle trons, Razor Blades 
{Gem ). sponet ee 8 fete, Ce 6 


JUNB—o0 coe Refrigerators, Canned Fruits & 
String Geans, Men's Handkerphiefs, Cleansing Tissues. 


UG Vantec Sunburn Preventives, Sunglasses, 

Gasoline, Motor Oils. 

AUG —Cnss-Cotn, Cateup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, F 


SEPT—wers 5 Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 

OCT .—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food Mixers, Dry 
Creaning, O18 Burners, Coal Stokers. 
NOV .— Intant Foods, Anti-Precees, Razors, Atkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsults, Cocoa, O11 Heaters. 


DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (oroliminary). Pens, 
s.armatades, 1939 Radios, Leather Gloves, Blankets. 
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HE membership of Consumers 

Union will soon be called upon to 
elect four new members to the Board 
of Directors. Terms of four members 
of the present Board of 16 expire in 
April 1939. 

Directors whose terms expire are: 

Osmond K. Fraenkel—Constitution- 
al lawyer and a director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

James Gilman—aAuthor; Lecturer; 
Vice-President and one of the founders 
of Consumers Union. 

Adelaide Schulkind—Executive Sec- 
retary of the League for Mutual Aid; 
Secretary of Consumers Union. 

Colston E. Warne—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Amherst Col- 
lege; Vice-President of the National 
Consumers League: President of Con- 
sumers Union. 


Nominations for the new directors 
may be maue by the membership and 
by the present Board of Directors, 
who, in accordance with the By-laws, 
will act as a nominating committee. 
Nominatic.s by members should in- 
clude the full name of the nominee 
and his exact address. Although the 
By-laws do not require further infor- 
mation, any relevant facts as to the 
nominee’s scientific, professional, co- 
operative or labor connections—or as 
to the work in which he is engaged— 
should be included, if possible. Nom- 
inations should be signed with the 
member’s full name, and his address 
as it appears in Consumers Union’s 
records. All nominations must be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Consumers 
Union, 17 Union Square, W., NYC, 
not later than March 10. 

Persons having business interests 
in the production or distribution of 
any consumer goods are not eligible 
to the Board. Since Consumers Union 
is not a profit-making organization, 
no Board members receive compensa- 
tion. The directors serve because of 
their interest in the organization and 
in the consumer movement generally. 

It is desirable that nominees live in 
or near New York City. There is no 
requirement to this effect in the By- 
laws, but since the Board is consti- 
tuted as an active governing group, 


Election Notice 
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responsible to the membership, it is 
important that its members be able to 
attend meetings. 

The structure of the Board and the 
manner in which members are nom- 
inated and elected is described in 
further detail in the following sections 
of the By-laws: 


There shall be not less than 15 nor more 
than 30 directors, as the directors may from 
time to time determine, holding office for 
three years except as hereinafter provided, 

There shall be four groups of directors, 
The terms of office of the first group shall 
expire at the close of the 1937 annual 
meeting, of the second group at the close 
of the 1938 annual meeting, and of the 
third group at the close of the 1939 annual 
meeting. Each group shall consist of ap- 
proximately one-third of the total number 
of elected directors. In order to have the 
numbers of members in each group approxi- 
mately equal, upon any increase in the 
number of directors or a change in the 
terms of directors, the Board may, upon 
two-thirds vote, rearrange the grouping of 
directors. The fourth group of directors are 
the following, who shall not be elected by 
the membership but who shall hold office 
ex officio as hereinafter provided: 1. Direc- 
tor. 2. Technical Supervisor. 3. Publication 
Director. 4. Staff Representative. 

The method of election of directors shall 
be as follows: the Board of Directors shall 
be a nominating committee to place in nomi- 
nation candidates for the vacancies. Candi- 
dates may be nominated also by a petition 
signed by one member in good standing, 
which must be filed with the secretary two 
months before the date of the annual meet- 
ing; provided, however, that in no event 
shall the number to be placed on the bal- 
lot in this manner exceed 12. In the event 
that more than 12 such nominations are 
received, the 12 nominated by the greatest 
number of members shall be so placed on 
the ballot. Each nominee, upon accepting 
the nomination, shall be required to answer 
such questions as may be put to him at 
the instance of the Board of Directors, 
concerning his record, financial interests 
and other connections. The ballots must be 
sent out to the membership at least one 
month before the date of election. The 
directors shall on the ballot include a state- 
ment concerning the record of each nomi- 
nee. The ballots shall designate the secre- 
tary to act as a proxy, to vote as directed 
in said ballot at the annual meeting. The 
form of said ballot shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors, and said ballot 
shall state which candidates are nominated 
by the Board of Directors, and which are 
nominated by petition. All notices in respect 
to said nominations and elections and the 
ballot for said election may be included in 
the regular publications of the organization. 
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The New Cars 


Show More Improvements Than Usual 


CU's automotive consultants survey the motor industry's 


1939 offerings and submit ratings of nearly 70 models 


ITH more models than ever 
W crowding the market and bid- 
ding for the customers’ dollars largely 
in terms of luxury features, the selec- 
tion of a proper car has become an 
involved business. Essential values 
must be kept in mind, and the em- 
phasis on luxury values sometimes 
makes that difficult. To some buyers 
the prestige that a particular automo- 
bile has in the market place may be 
a major item. But with this, or with 
esthetic preferences, CU cannot deal. 

Regarding the latter, it should be 
borne in mind that all the 1939 cars, 
like their predecessors, will be made to 
look obsolete before they wear out un- 
less factory stylists fall down on their 
jobs. 

Automobiles are expensive ma- 
chines for carrying people and bag- 
gage. Essential values are comfort, 
not luxury; economy, not high top 
speed; durability, not flashy perform- 
ance; safety, not streamlining and de- 
luxe fittings; mechanical improve- 
ments, not gadgets. 

Avoid buying a more expensive car 
than you need. The higher the price, 
the higher the cost of ownership and 
depreciation, and the more things you 
have paid for.that are merely “nice 
to have.” Consider, also what sort of 
service you are buying the car for. 
Do you drive fast or slow,-on rough 
roads or paved highways, mostly stop- 
and-start or long distances? If you can 
fit the car to the work it will have to do 
most of the time, you will save money. 
A Buick 60, or any car of similar 
power and cost, would be a ridiculous 
choice for any one at all interested in 
economy. 

Finally, for economy, invest your 
money in the car, not in accessories. 
It takes persistence to obtain.a car 
without the individual extras or ac- 
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cessory “groups” with which dealers 
order most of the cars on their show- 
room floors. But which is worth more 
to you in terms of transportation: a 
clock or an anti-roll-back device? a 
radio or an overdrive? chrome wheel 
rings or a Winter thermostat? 


If you can let the accessories go, and 
are willing to accept the minor disad- 
vantages of a 2-door car instead of a 
more expensive 4-door car, you will 
find a surprising increase in usable 
value. For example, the price at the 
factory of a Pontiac Quality 6 4-door 





Index to Ratings 


SE, = ane 8 wins ake hs b aeesachiaal ee 
BUICK ... . .27, 28, 29 
of ees. 29 
oe |) ees 
GRE beau’. res awd 27, 28, 29 
ee . 26, 27, 28 
PE foo ee ON ae 25, 26 
FORD ... SEITE 24, 25 
MEE sc geese cea aed 27, 28, 29 
SE cvs 5 we +. cs om ne 25, 27, 28 
HUPMOBILE . .26, 27, 28, 29 
Ey: 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR ............. 29 
SI «sexo 0r0> dards ceva 26 
ON Tee 27, 29 
NASH LAFAVEITE ............. 26 
OLDSMOBILE .. .26, 27, 28 
ag EAS a 27, 28, 29 
WEEE So nceccesonvetbet 24, 25 
PONTIAC ........... 5 a ote 
STUDEBAKER ......... . .26, 27, 28 
0 ee 24 
WEED cricc co ciueretel coh dn 24 


sedan is $866. Add $5 and you can 
have the larger body, more comfort- 
able front seat and better vision of the 


2-door Pontiac DeLuxe 6. 


gw to buy is as important in 
keeping costs down as what to 


buy. People trade in their cars for 
many reasons and under all kinds of 
pressure. The main consideration is 
probably the car’s mechanical condi- 
tion. And this usually depends on the 
care given the car by the owner. 

Assuming good care, the car buyer 
can bring his depreciation to its low- 
est figure by keeping his car until it 
is “worn out” (the statistical life of a 
car is about nine years).’ For the sake 
of style and repair-free service many 
car buyers insist upon trading every 
one, two or three years. No strictly 
economic justification for such fre- 
quent trading exists unless exception- 
ally high mileage—40,000 to 50,000 
miles—has been run up during that 
time. For, by trading every three years 
the average owner will sacrifice on re- 
sale half the car’s cost in one-third its 
useful life. 

In general, buyers should avoid pur- 
chasing a car during the first few 
months of its production, before the 
faults of new models have been re- 
duced to a minimum and the com- 
plicated process of assembly has settled 
into a routine devoid of mistakes. 
The buyer anxious to have a new car 
as sgon as possible after its appear- 
ance would do well to select a model 
in which only minor changes have 


been made. 





*Note that before this point is reached, 
repair costs may be sufficiently high to more 
than offset any further saving on deprecia- 
tion, but they can rise considerably higher 
before the total of repair costs plus deprecia- 
tion exceeds the depreciation costs incurred 
by the purchase of a new car. 
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THE “WORKS” 
Take off the body and the trimmings and they all look pretty much like this 


bea automobile industry attempted 
to coast through 1938 largely with 
restyled 1937 models at higher prices. 
The 1939 cars, on the other hand, em- 
body more improvements than usual. 
Prices this year average about 4% 
lower, but still remain above the 1937 
levels. 

No new cars underselling the “low- 
priced” field have appeared to com- 
pete with Willys-Overland, but Pon- 
tiac and Oldsmobile, using Chevrolet 
body shells, have extended their price 
lines downward toward the low-priced 
group. To increase his coverage of the 
market, Ford has introduced the Mer- 
cury in the $900 class, while Hup- 
mobile undersells its former lines 
with a model using a body produced 
with dies purchased from the old Cord 
Corp. Of these new models the new 
low-priced Pontiac Quality 6 appears 
likely to realize the largest sale. 

As usual, the new cars gain less in 
transportation value than they do in 
luxury features. By the mile, 1939 
cars, at least in the low-cost groups, 
will cost little if any less to drive than 
previously. The new cars as a whole 
are more comfortable, afford improved 
visibility, handle better and more 
safely, and have more room for both 


passengers and baggage. 


Visibility and Body Features 


N‘“= is the only major “independ- 
ent” manufacturer to provide a 
new body for 1939—it is a roomier 
one, with slightly better vision avail- 


able through a wider windshield. 
Vision from the Packard body, out- 
standing last year, is still better than 
average. Besides the body used for the 
Custom Imperial, Chrysler lines em- 
ploy two basic sedan bodies. The Ply- 
mouth’s is essentially a carry-over, 
with liberal dimensions for the low- 
priced field but affording no increase 
in vision. A flat back is standard, a 
trunk $14 extra. 

The other Chrysler body is a new 
one—wider, with a wide, high wind- 
shield and slightly larger windows. 
Cars carrying it (Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler) have good vision for the 
driver, ranking second to the new 
large General Motors body in this re- 
spect. There is ample luggage space in 
the tail, but no “trunk” or bulge. 
Seats are comfortably high. Doors, 
fitted with Hancock latches (used by 
Studebaker since 1937), close without 
slamming. 

General Motors also employs two 
basic sedan bodies, one on Chevrolet, 
Pontiac Quality 6 and Oldsmobile 60, 
the other on the other models through 
Buick 60. The new Chevrolet body 


is smaller than average. Vision from 
it is somewhat improved over last 
year, corner posts are narrower. Many 
drivers will find its front seat at least 
two inches too low for continued com- 
fort. 





The larger GM body, in combina. 
tion with lower hoods on all GM cars, 
gives the best general vision at pres- 
ent obtainable in  large-production 
cars. The windshield has been made 
higher and wider, the pillars nar- 
rower, the area of all windows greatly 
increased. Interior dimensions are lib. 
eral, seats moderately high. 

With this body, running boards are 
optional; CU advises purchasers who 
like to drive clean cars to specify them. 
Cars without running boards are more 
easily splattered with mud and may 
be marred by gravel, although on 
some models efforts have been made 
to overcome this. 

All GM bodies have door latches 
which reduce slamming considerably 
(Ford is beginning to use such a latch 
also), and all have integral but bulg- 
ing trunks. An extra charge of $21 
for the trunk is made on Chevrolet, 
the alternative being a tire mounted 
outside and luggage space reached 
from within the car by lifting the rear 
seat backrest. 

Hudson bodies, still among the 
roomiest on the road (Hudson 112 
alone in the low-priced field repro- 
duces the dimensions of more costly 
models), have the tire so mounted that 
it can be removed from the trunk 
without disturbing baggage. Standard 
on the Hudson Country Club models, 
and optional at extra cost on others, 
is foamed latex (porous rubber) cush- 
ion padding, which contributes to rid- 
ing qualities but is of less importance 
than sales ballyhoo would indicate. 
Bantam open models and the Nash 
Ambassador 8 also use this type of 
seat cushion. 

By means of air scoops, provided 
at extra cost, heaters on some cars 
are now supplied with fresh air from 
outside. This system tends to eliminate 
drafts and steaming, but requires a 
heater with a larger core. Nash locates 
a heater ($30 extra) with the needed 
extra capacity under the instrument 
panel. Studebaker mounts its heater 
unit ($26.95 extra) under the front 
seat, which is raised from the floor to 
allow circulation to front and rear 
compartments. The arrangement is an 
advantage, but requires an extra motor- 
driven blower unit back of the in- 
strument panel for defrosting. 

Synthetic enamel finishes, more 
durable though less attractive and 
harder to patch than the conventional 
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lacquer finishes, are used on more 
models this year, including Chrysler, 
Nash and Ford lines. 


Safety of Operation 


N addition to seeing more (though 
| still not enough) out of the 1939 
cars, drivers will find that they can 
steer more easily (though usually with 
more turning of the steering wheel) 
and that the cars handle and stay on 
the road better. In most cases they 
also give a more comfortable ride. 
The familiar cross-lever or “wishbone” 
knee action using exposed coil springs 
has been adopted for Chevrolet DeLuxe 
(where it saves 31.5 pounds of weight) , 
Dodge, and both Plymouth models, 
giving improved steering and a “flat- 
ter” ride. 

The lighter Pontiac rear springs, 
with “helper” leaves, are claimed to 
ride as well with a light load as with 
a full one and to be under better 
shock absorber control. Oldsmobile has 
changed from leaf-type rear springs 
to the coil springs introduced by Buick 
last year. Buick meantime has made 
several changes in rear suspension this 
year to give a softer ride. 

Good handling is a- difficult feature 
to describe, and is obtained in various 
ways. On Chevrolet, for instance, steer- 
ing is said to have been improved by 
lowering the front end and raising 
the rear end of the rear springs. In 
general, the “nose-heavy” character- 
istics of some cars in recent years 
have been reduced. So have super- 
soft rides accompanied by excessive 
sway on corners. 

The center of gravity has been 
lowered and weight reduced on many 
lines, particularly in General Motors 
cars. Hudson cars, in which weight 
has been kept well to the rear, now 
have a stabilizer which, according to 
claims, tends to keep the car on a 
straight path at all times, but will 
make the car turn somewhat harder. 
On Packard, Cadillac and LaSalle, 
special attention has been paid to the 
softening of crosswise shocks. 

Ford’s long overdue adoption of 
dependable brakes (Lockheed hydraul- 
ics with a minimum of “wrap” or 
self-energization) will be welcomed 
by Ford buyers, who will find them 
uniform in action and _ relatively 
trouble-free. The same brake is used 
on the Mercury, but Lincoln-Zephyr 
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continues with Bendix self-energizing 
brakes, now operated hydraulically. 
Overland uses Lockheed hydraulics, 
though Bendix mechanical brakes, 
of the self-energizing type, are con- 
tinued on the Willys. 

Hand brake levers are almost all 
located at the left, under the instru- 
ment panel. Hydraulic check valves, 
valuable to prevent rolling back on 
upgrades, have been adopted as extra 
accessories by Pontiac, Buick, Pack- 
ard, Nash, Hudson and Cadillac, and 
as standard equipment by the Stude- 
baker. 

The legibility of speedometers has 
been improved generally; those on 
Chrysler lines indicate increasing 
speed ranges at night by successive 
green, amber and red glow lights. 
Buick is equipped with a turn indica- 
tor, which, however, may be confus- 
ing. Its switch has no marker to tell 
the driver which light is on, and 
the rear indicator is not as obviously 
a direction signal as are the large ar- 
rows of the indicators used by most 
trucks. 


Gearshifts and Clutches 


Pw the low-priced field elimin- 
ation of the wobblestick gear 
lever in favor of one mounted on the 
steering column is almost complete, 
though on Graham, Nash and Hup- 
mobile Skylark an extra charge is 
made for it. In the low-priced group 
only Plymouth DeLuxe and Hudson 
112 offer a steering column shift as 
standard equipment. A vacuum-as- 
sisted shift is $10 extra on either 
Chevrolet model, adding to the com- 
plication and the accessory profit. 
Ford and Willys-Overland models 
offer only the wobblestick. 

The advantages claimed for column 
gearshifts are chiefly three. They clear 
the front compartment of obstruction; 
they reduce the “telegraphing” of 
noises into it from the transmission; 
and usually they permit lowering of 
the compartment floor. No column 
shift can be so simple mechanically 
or so nearly trouble-free as the ordi- 
nary gear lever. 

Nor is the claim that there is “noth- 
ing new to learn” with them a true 
one. They are confusing to a great 
many people, at least while new habits 
and motions are being learned. And 
while the effort required for shifting 


is less than with the wobblestick, it 
is much less forthrightly applied. 
Few designs operate smoothly, some 
appear flimsy—those on Chrysler’ 
products, Packard and Cadillac least 
so. 

Changes made by 
Pontiac are significant. 


Cadillac and 
The Pontiac 


shifting range is now adjustable (a 
feature shared by some other installa- 
tions), and the sweep of the Cadillac 
lever has been shortened. 

All column shifts should be tested 
carefully by short and tall drivers, 
particularly if they are to drive the 





same car; interference with the leg 
when the foot is en route from accel- 
erator to brake may occur. A check 
should also be made to see that the 
lever, especially when in second gear 
or in reverse, is within easy reach 
of the hand. 

In the hullabaloo about easy shift- 
ing, it should not be forgotten that in 
city driving clutch operation requires 
more effort than gearshifting. To re- 
duce clutch fatigue (almost elimin- 
ated by the Oldsmobile semi-automatic 
transmission or by the new “force- 
back” overdrives—see below) there 
has been a further reduction in the 
pedal pressure required to operate the 
clutch, and particularly to hold it out 
of engagement. With column shifts, 
engineers have been obliged also to 
lighten certain parts of the clutch so 
that gears may be shifted faster. And 
they have continued to work for the 
achievement of soft clutch action with- 
out chatter. 

The sensitiveness of adjustment and 
engagement necessary to meet these 
requirements is extreme (note that the 
requirements represent mostly luxury 
or sales features, rather than trans- 
portation values). The new clutches, 
therefore, in spite of their fewer parts, 
may prove to be costly to maintain 





* All Chrysler-built cars are equipped 
with a column shift in which, altho the 
positions are standard, the shift from low to 
second requires only a straight sweep of the 
lever; a spring mechanism automatically 
gives the “cross-over” motion. 
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Results of 1939 


Gilmore— Yosemite Economy Run 





Sponsored by the Gilmore Oil Co. Supervised by the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association, Jan. 5, 1939. Length of Course—314.5 miles. Gilmore-Yosemite 
Economy Run, an annual feature, is open only to stock cars. All cars use Gilmore gasoline, 
oil and lubricants. Classification is based on Los Angeles prices for standard 5-passenger, 
4door sedans with standard equipment. Classifications have been symbolized as follows: 
A—under $800; B—$801 to $1000; C—$1001 to $1060; D—$1061 to $1130; E—$1131 to 
$1200; F—$1201 to $1300; C—$1301 to $1350; H—$1351 to $1500; I1—$150: to $1750; 
J—S81751 up. 




















Cass Make Loapep Ton Acruat M_P.H. 
Weicnt M.P.G" M.GP. 
Cars Qualifying 

A Overland 3260 42.720 26.21 28.77 
ee de ew anes. 3228 40.936 25.36 28.90 

B ES dees J ewe Beecanee es Sat 
Cc ET 1, oot oc dcucnestascevecs 4091 43.763 21.40 28.85 
Dodge Special 4010 42.038 20.97 31.93 
D Nash Lafayette (OD) . +460 47.388 21.25 29.90 
E Chrysler Royal 6 (No OD) . 4274 42.808 20.03 26.68 
F Studebaker Commander (OD) ......... 4335 55875 25.78 28.63 
Chrysler Royal 6 (OD)................ 4297 50.426 23.47 29.35 
Hupmobile 6 (OD) 4465 46.192 2.69 28.90 
Nash Ambassador 6 (OD) 4570 45.483 19.91 30.14 

G (Oldsmobile disqualified; Craham 
withdrawn) ' 
H Studebaker President 8 (OD) 4610 52.914 22.96 28.72 
Packard 6 (OD) 4585 50.419 21.99 28.63 
Nash Ambassador 8 (OD) ............. 4850 46.222 19.06 29.90 
Hudson 8 (OD) 4392 44.847 20.42 28.59 
I Packard 120 (OD) 4850 52.963 21.84 28.72 
J Lincoln-Zephyr (CA) ............... 4832 47.490 19.66 28.63 
Cars Disqualified on Time Limit 

A Overland 3229 26.88 28.42 
B Plymouth 3835 22.79 28.00 
B aE ss MUSES. os kas 3854 24.38 27.79 
B ne” VOGLER UNOS. Oli che. copes 3960 24.57 28.38 
B Chevrolet 4003 23.30 27.91 
c Pontiac Quality 6 4115 21.84 28.00 
D Dodge DeLuxe 4100 23.47 27.31 
E Pontiac DeLuxe 8 4390 21.25 28.55 
E Hudson 6 4080 22.31 28.38 
E Mercury 4106 23.83 28.25 
F DeSoto (OD) 4301 23.13 28.25 
G Oldsmobile “80” (AT) 4473 20.69 28.46 
H Hupmobile 8 (OD) 4830 19.18 7.75 





atic transmissi OD means overdrive. CA means Columbia two-speed axle. 


Note: AT t 





1 Because alow average speed is favorable to economy, all cars had to be checked in at official finish 
at 11 hours after official start. Cars not checked in within this time were disqualified in accordance 
with this rule. Every speed, therefore, must have been above 28.59 m.p.h. for the entry to qualify. The 
highest average speed was 31.93 m.p.h. easeetgening to a time of 9 hours, 51 minutes. The lowest was 
27.31 corresponding to 11 hours, 31 minutes. Rain was encountered during the entire run excepting the 
last 40 miles which was through snow. Figures for Ton Miles Per Gallon on which awards are based 
are not given for disqualified cars. 

2 Late due to wreck. 
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in perfect order as the miles roll up, 
and very troublesome if not so main. 
tained. 

One of CU’s reasons for recom. 
mending the new “force-back” over. 
drives is that with them clutch life is 
greatly prolonged because gears may 
be shifted much of the time without 
use of the clutch. 


Engines and Durability 


N nearly all cars this year, the 

two top piston rings (and on 
Cadillac, all four rings and other 
engine parts) are treated with ferrous 
oxide to prevent scoring, at least dur. 
ing the wearing-in period. The prob. 
lem of engine wear during cold start. 
ing remains otherwise unsolved. Many 
DeSoto and Chrysler engine parts, as 
well as brakedrums, are “super-fin- 
ished” to extreme smoothness by a 
process that may spread to other 
manufacturers when more machines 
to produce it are available and its 
ultimate value is fully determined. 

The most important engine changes 
are the redesigned Willys engine of 
the Overland and the lengthened 
stroke and added horsepower of the 
Chrysler Imperial 8. Both of these 
cars now have full-length water jack- 
ets such as are used on most other 
engines today. Improvement  con- 
tinues in minor details—in the rede 
signed combustion chambers of Olds. 
mobile and Packard 120, in the more 
precise valve mechanism of Chev 
rolet, in the further adoption of a 
floatiag oil intake (by Packard) to 
minimize the circulation of sediment 
in the oil. The Pontiac 6 and Ford 
crankshaft bearings are larger. 

More attention has been paid to 
cooling, beginning with the more 
effective location of grilles, and in- 
cluding larger, often quieter fans. 
(Not all “catwalk” grille openings let 
in enough air, particularly if ob 
structed by fog lights, license plates, 
&c.) There is wider use of grease 
proof gaskets and_lifetime-sealed 
water pumps requiring no lubrication. 

The capacity of generators con- 
tinues to increase, and more models 
offer voltage regulation. But more 
battery-operated accessories are of- 
fered at the same time, and storage 
batteries have no higher capacity, 
which means that their life may be ji 
even shorter. \ 

Chassis changes in the direction of 
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durability are few, consisting mainly 
of more rigid frames and the wider 
use of spring shackles which require 
no lubrication. Introduction of more 
coil springs, front and rear, has re- 
duced the number of shackles used by 
the industry as a whole, but has in- 
troduced other moving parts as in 
“wishbones” and transverse stabilizer 
links; these are likely to increase 
rather than decrease maintenance 
costs. A recent epidemic of burned- 
out mufflers has led to improvement 
in the materials used for 1939. 


Economy: Low Axle Ratios, 
Overdrive, Fourth Speeds 


HE 1939 engines show few 

changes which improve their 
operating economy. The higher com- 
pression ratio of the Overland engine 
will make the mileage of the Overland 
Standard better than that of the 
Willys, but the gain has been can- 
celled in the Overland DeLuxe by run- 
ning the engine faster. A larger float 
bowl vent on the Chevrolet carburetor 
affords a reduction in pressure which 
is economical, more heat is supplied 
to the mixture, and the spark timing 
curve has been altered. On Plymouth, 
collection of dirt in the air cleaner 
will no longer make for that excessive 
gasoline consumption which it can 
cause in most cars. Lafayette’s dual 
carburetor will help its mileage 
slightly. 

But for increased economy from the 
1939 cars the buyer must rely chiefly 
on a lower numerical rear-axle ratio 
or on a fourth speed (or on over- 
drive), as heretofore. Lowering of 
the rear-axle ratio not only saves gas, 
oil, and engine wear but provides 
quieter and smoother operation, at a 
sacrifice of “flashy” performance 
which is of doubtful value anyway. 

Low numerical rear-axle ratios 
are nearly always obtainable only on 
order from the factory. They are 
desirable for buyers who drive chiefly 
in flat sections of the country, for 
those who definitely prefer economy 
to high accelerating ability; for driv- 
ers of coupes or drivers who cus- 
tomarily carry light passenger loads. 
On Buick (Models 40 and 60) and 
Pontiac, the optional ratios are adver- 
tised; on the other cars listed below 
and on some others you can probably 
obtain them from the factory if you 
insist. 
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REGULAR 

Ratio OprTionaL 
Buick 40 4.44 3.9 
Buick 60 . 3.90 3.615 
Chevrolet DeLuxe . 4.222 3.727 
Ford V-8 85 HP 3.78 3.54 
Ford DeLuxe. . 4.11 3.54 and 3.78 
Overland DeLuxc . 4.55 4.3 
Pontiac Quality 6. 4.1 3.9 
Pontiac DeLuxe 6 

& 8 43 4.1 


HERE are two available devices 

which provide a fully usable 
fourth speed. One is the semi-auto- 
matic transmission offered at $75 extra 
on Oldsmobile, which does almost all 
the gear changing automatically—too 
automatically to suit some drivers. The 
device is complicated, but its record in 
service has been satisfactory. It costs 
so much that it will not “pay out” in 
gas savings much short of 40,000 
miles, though it will, of course, pro- 
vide smoother operation with less wear 
on some parts in the meantime. It 
should be considered only by long- 
distance, high-mileage drivers, or by 
those who find value in its automatic 
operation. 

The new Warner Gear Co. “force- 
back” overdrive, costing about $60 
extra on several models, provides a 
fourth speed with a simpler mechan- 
ism. The fourth speed goes into effect 
automatically at about 30 m.p.h., and 
continues to operate down to 23 or 
24 m.p.h. (Chrysler-built cars use still 
lower cut-in and cut-out speeds) so 
that its savings are available to almost 
every driver. 

When in overdrive (fourth speed) 
the car can be returned to the regular 
high gear at will by pressing the 
accelerator to the floor. Gas mileage 





at constant speeds will be increased 
about three miles per gallon when the 
overdrive is in operation. Major sav- 
ing, however, is in engine wear; the 
chief wearing forces due to high engine 
speeds are cut about in half with the 
overdrive in use. 

Ford 85 and Lincoln-Zephyr can be 
equipped as in past years with the 
Columbia two-speed axle, $60 and $70 
respectively, when installed at the fac- 


tory. It will improve economy and 
reduce wear at higher driving speeds 
and is desirable where much driving 
is to be done in the country and at 
high speeds. 


Economy: Gasoline Mileage 


ag drivers can get as high gasoline 
mileage from their car as is indi- 
cated by the manufacturer’s tests, or 
even by such tests as the famed Gil- 
more-Yosemite Economy Run. The 
reason lies in the fact that such mile- 
age figures represent essentially an 
ideal economy (engineers refer to it 
as roadload economy). On the proving 
ground, roadload mileage is recorded 
with perfectly adjusted and thoroughly 
warm cars, driven at constant speeds 
through still air. Car weight and fuel 
distribution between different cylin- 
ders play relatively little part, for the 
car is not accelerated. 

Miles per gallon attained in this 
way are seldom duplicated in daily 
use. Moreover, cars of supposedly 
identical production will vary by as 
much as two miles per gallon in road- 
load economy. 

The motorist is much more inter- 
ested in tank mileage—-what he will 
average week after week. Though cars 
giving equal mileage at 25 m.p.h. may 
differ by two or three miles per gal- 
lon when driven by the same driver 
through traffic, the big variable in tank 
mileage is the driver himself. A mo- 
torist intent on economy may get twice 
as many miles per gallon through 
traffic as a breakneck driver. Since no 
two drivers drive alike, you cannot be 
sure, from another driver’s mileage, 
what a car will do in your own hands. 

To guide the buyer who seriously 
wants gasoline economy, CU continues 
to rely on a “gas-consumption factor” 
(see page 23) representing the number 
of cubic inches of gasoline-and-air 
mixture passing through the engine 
while the car travels one foot in either 
high gear or overdrive. 

The gas-consumption factor is far 
from exact, but no car can give gaso- 
line mileage very much better than its 
factor indicates as probable. In gen- 
eral, the lower the factor, the less the 
fuel wasted by the average car in 
starting, warming up, or driving in 
traffic. 

The buyer to whom good gasoline 
mileage is a necessity, and of more 








importance than flashy performance, 
should see that the gas-consumption 
factor of his purchase is as low as 
possible, and should take advantage 
of optional rear-axle ratios or over- 
drives to help make it so. The econ- 
omy-equipped Plymouth and Chevro- 
let cars, mentioned on page 24, give 
somewhat better mileage than their 
factors indicate because they are not 
“average” cars, being restricted in HP 
and in performance, though not in 
piston displacement. 

A few other reminders will aid the 
motorist in getting good mileage, once 
his car is thoroughly warmed up. 

He will not, of course, get the 
maximum mileage if the brakes drag; 
if the tires are underinflated; if the 
spark plugs are dirty (have them 
cleaned but don’t buy new ones unless 
the porcelain is broken or the points 
can no longer be adjusted correctly) ; 
if the timing is too late or the spark 
too weak; if oil or grease are thicker 
than necessary; or if in any other way 
the mechanical condition of his car 
is poor. 


The effect of speed on gas mileage 
is well known—most cars use about 
twice as much gas at 60 m.p.h. as at 
30 m.p.h. At high speeds, gasoline 
money is quite literally “thrown to 
the winds.” 

Every time the foot throttle is fully 
depressed the carburetor accelerator 
pump adds from 1 to 2 cubic centi- 
meters of gasoline to the ingoing mix- 
ture. In addition, most carburetors 
begin to meter a richer mixture when 
the accelerator is from three-fourths to 
all the way down. The driver in search 
of economy therefore avoids opening 
the throttle too rapidly or too far.* 
Using the brakes to reduce speed at 
traffic lights, &c., dissipates energy 
initially supplied by burning gasoline. 
Excessive use of low and second gear, 
racing the engine, and long periods of 
idling all have a bad effect on tank 
mileage. 


Ratings 


I the following ratings the models 
are divided into price groups 
according to the cost at the factory of 
their 4-door sedans. All prices not in 
brackets are those of 4-door sedans; 
bracketed prices indicate 2-door 


"For a discussion of the use of throttle 
stops to increase economy, see CU Reports, 
February 1938. 








sedans or nearest equivalent models, 

“Factory delivered” prices include 
as little extra equipment as possible 
(beyond one windshield wiper, one 
tail light, one horn, spare tire and 
safety glass). In the case of “deluxe” 
or “custom” models the equipment, 
though it includes many items of dubi- 
ous transportation value, is the mini- 
mum installed by the manufacturer. 

To the factory delivered price as 
described above, freight to the point 
of delivery, plus local taxes, must be 
added to obtain the delivered price 
(Federal taxes are included in the fac- 
tory delivered price). Costs of delivery 
should always be analyzed for hidden 
items or unwanted added equipment. 

Because of the cost and value to the 
purchaser of the new “force-back” 
overdrive, cars on which it is available 
are rated both with it and without. 
Cars on which the older type of over- 
drive (cutting in at 40 m.p.h. or so) 
is still used are rated without it, 
though it is recommended for open- 
country driving. 

In the table, figures following the 
gear ratios marked “4th” apply when 
the car is equipped with Oldsmobile 
semi-automatic transmission. Figures 
following gear ratios marked “OD” 
apply in the case of the overdrive- 
equipped car when overdrive is in use. 





Glossary of Statistical Terms 





Brake Loading: The number of 
pounds of loaded car (shipping weight plus 
300 Ibs.) that each square inch of brake 
lining is required to control. Brakes are of 
differing designs and use linings with dif- 
ferent coefficients of friction, so the com- 
parison is a rough one. Further, a low figure 
is desirable jor long brake-lining service life. 


Compression Ratio: Important to 
the buyer mainly for the reason that it limits 
the grade of gasoline the engine can use. 
A low compression rating will permit the 
use of lower-grade (and cheaper) gasoline; 
all cars in this list can be used with regular- 
grade gasoline, but knocking may be ex- 
pected on most models after carbon accumu- 
lates in the motor. 


Crankshaft Revolutions per 
Mile: In high gear or overdrive. Less im- 
portant than piston travel where general 
wear is concerned. But the fewer revolutions 
there are per mile, the quieter the car will 
be and the freer from vibration at normal 
speeds; also the longer the valves and valve- 
seats will stand up. 


Gas-Consumption Factor: 
22 


The 


number of cubic inches through which the 
pistons move while the car moves (in top 
gear or overdrive) one foot. Though many 
other factors influence gasoline mileage, bet- 
ter mileage may generally be expected from 
the car with a low gas-consumption factor. 
Note the effect of overdrives or 4th ratios, 
equivalent to a saving of about 3 miles per 
gallon. 


Gear Ratio: The number of revolutions 
the engine makes while the rear wheels make 
one revolution. A high figure means ac- 
celerating and hill-climbing ability at the 
expense of economy and engine wear. A 
low one means improved economy and re- 
duced engine wear, but at some reduction 
in performance. In the statistical table, 
figures marked OD or AT apply when the 
car in question is equipped with and operat- 
ing in overdrive or automatic transmission. 
Compare particularly the effect of different 
ratios on piston travel and gas-consumption 
factors for such cars. 


Maximum Advertised Horse- 
power: Available only at the high car 
speeds noted in the table (these are not top 





speeds). It bears little relation to the usable 
power at driving speeds—which, for the cars 
under discussion, averages about 70 HP at 
40 miles per hour. High maximum horse- 
power usually makes possible a higher top 
speed, but it always increases the expense 
of ownership, whether the top speeds are 
used or not. Compare the usability of Ford 
and Chevrolet horsepower. 


Overall Length: Bears little relation 
to room inside; cars of differing lengths 
often use the same body shell. Overail lengtl 
is determined by the art department as well 
as by the engine size and type and the wheel- 
base. The shorter the car the easier it is to 
park. Bu: cars which have roomy bodies to- 
gether with a small overall length may gain 
this effect by moving the engine forward to 
a degree which affects roadability adversely. 


Piston Travel: The number of feet 
each piston travels (in high gear or over- 
drive) while the car goes one mile. The 
lower this figure, the less the cylinder walls, 
pistons and piston rings will wear (this 
wear is affected, too, by such design features 
as the hardness of the metal used for the 
cylinder block). 
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Statistical Comparison of 1939 Automobiles 








Make anp Mope. 











Bantam 
Buick 40 


Buick 60 


Cadillac 61.......... 
Chevrolet Master 
Chevrolet DeLuxe 
Chrysler Royal 


Chrysler Imperial. 


Ford 85... 
Ford DeLuxe 


Graham Special 
Graham Supercharge: 
Hudson 112. . 

Hudson 6. . 

Hudson Country Club 6 
Hudson Country Club 8 
Hupmobile 6........ 
Hupmobile 8. . 
Hupmobile Skylark 


LaSalle... _.. 
Lincoln-Zephyr . . 


Mercury....... 
Nash Lafayette 


Nash 6....... 

Nash Ambassador 8 
Oldsmobile 60 
Oldsmobile 70 
Oldsmobile 80 
Packard 6 

Packard 8 ‘‘120"" 
Packard Super 8 


Plymouth Roadking Economy 


Plymouth Roadking 
Plymouth DeLuxe 
Pontiac Quality 6 
Pontiac DeLuxe 6 
Pontiac 8... ... 


Studebaker 6 
Studebaker 8. 


Overland Speedway 
Overland DeLuxe 


Willys... 


* 4.82 gear ratio (standard). 





* Recommended 4.55 gear ratio. 


Apv.HP.anp Com- Gas Brake 
OveraLt Sarppinc) Tax- Gear Speep (mpw) pression Rev. Piston Con-  Loapine, 
Lenctu WEIGHT ABLE Ratio at Wuicnu Ratio PER ‘TRAVEL SUMPTION PouNDs 
IncHes Pounps HP (ro 1) REACHED (rol) Mme per Mi. Factor per So.In. 
130 127 & | 5.25 20 55 5.22 4375 2185 19 20.5 
203 3482 30.6 4.44 107 64 6.10 3183 2190 75 23.8 
3.90 107 73 2796 1920 66 
209 3782 37.8 3.90 141 @ 77 6.25 2796 2010 85 22.5 
3.615 141 @ 83 2591 1860 79 
207 3770 39.2 3.92 135 @ 75 6.25 2732 2050 90 20.8 
190 2870 29.4 3.727 85 @ 70 6.25 2749 1720 56 20.0 
190 2930 29.4 4.222 85 @ 62 6.25 3110 1945 64 20 45 
201 327 27.3 4.10 100 @ 72 6.50 2989 2240 68 23.0 
3.11 0D 100@95 2261 1695 52 
207 3675 33.8 3.91 130 @ 75 6.80 2725 2215 84 19.8 
3.110D 130@94 2167 1762 67 
201 317 27.3 4.10 93 @ 72 6.50 3022 2140 65 22.3 
3.11 OD 93 @ 94 2292 1620 50 
198 2960 25.3 4.10 87 @ 72 6.50 3022 2205 62 21.0 
184 2623 21.6 4.44 60 @ 61 6.60 3414 1820 44 18.2 
189 2850 30.0 3.78 85 @ 82 6.15 2786 1740 58 19.4 
189 2898 30.0 4.11 85 @ 75 6.15 3029 1890 63 19.7 
203 3240 25.3 4.27 90 @ 69 6.50 3147 2295 65 22.0 
203 3295 25.3 4.27 116 @ 77 6.70 3113 2270 64 22.3 
188 2765 21.6 4.11 86 @ 79 6.50 3029 2080 50 23 
193 3030 21.6 4.11 96 @ 77 6.25 3029 2520 61 21.5 
200 3085 21.6 4.11 101 @ 80 6.25 2997 2497 60 21.8 
200 3302 238.8 4.11 122 @ 85 6.25 2947 2210 7 215 
204 3440 29.4 4.54 101 @ 65 5.75 3310 2345 77 22.5 
3.280D 101 @ 90 2391 1690 56 
207 3955 32.5 4.54 120 @ 65 5.80 3255 2580 93 21.2 
3.28 OD 120 @ 89 2352 1860 68 
Not yet available 29.4 4.27 101 @ 69 5.75 3147 2230 7 
3.08 OD 101 @95 2270 1610 53 
203 3740 36.45 3.92 125 @ 75 6.25 2732 2040 83 20.6 
210 3560 36.3 4.44 110 @ 76 6.7 3095 1935 78 23.0 
195 3010 32.5 3.54 95 @ 83 6.15 2609 1630 59 20.4 
200 3400 27.3 4.10 99 @ 68 6.30 3022 2205 67 22 .@ 
2.90 OD 99 @ 95 2138 1560 48 
204 3500 27.3 4.10 105 @ 68 6.00 2989 2180 7 21.6 
2.909 0D 105 @ % 2114 1540 7 
208 3775 31.2 4.10 115 @ 71 6.00 2858 2022 7 18.9 
2.9090D 115 @101 2022 1430 50 
189 3000 28.4 4.30 90 @ 61 6.20 3169 2045 65 22.3 
3.636 4th 90 @72 2681 1730 55 
198 3180 28.4 4.30 95 @ 62 6.10 3169 2180 69 23.5 
3.636 4th 95 @ 74 2681 1842 58 
198 3340 33.8 4.30 110 @ 68 6.20 3083 1990 75 22.5 
3.636 4th 110 @ 80 2607 1685 64 
196 3400 29.4 4.54 100 @ 59 6.52 3255 2300 7 22 .@ 
3.39 OD 100 @79 2430 1720 56 
200 3605 33.8 4.36 120 @7 6.41 3039 2150 81 21.4 
3.28 OD 120 @ 94 2286 1620 6l 
201 3930 32.5 4.36 130 @ 63 6.45 3039 2530 92 18.1 
3.28 OD 130 @ 84 2286 1905 69 
193 2839 23.44 3.54 65 @ 66 6.7 2723 1985 52 21.8 
193 2839 23.44 3.90 82 @ 72 6.70 3000 2185 57 21.8 
193 2919 23.44 4.10 82 @ 71 6.70 3022 2205 58 22.4 
190 2995 28.3 4.10 85 @ 70 6.20 3022 2015 64 22.1 
196 3160 28.3 4.30 85 @ 67 6.20 317 2110 67 23.2 
196 3255 33.8 4.30 100 @ 72 6.20 3083 1925 7 23.8 
195 3200 26.3 4.55 90 @ 61 6.00 3353 2445 72 23.3 
3.28 OD 90 @ 84 2417 17 52 
201 3440 30.0 4.55 110 @ 66 6.00 3262 2310 77 22.1 
3.48 OD‘'110 @ 87 2495 1770 59 
3.28 OD?110 @ 92 2351 1665 56 
180 = 2250 5.6 4.30 61@63 6.35 3410 2485 43 19.2 
2306 aiid 4.55 61 @ 57 _ 3776 2750 48 19.7 
178 2247 15.6 4.30 48 @ 58 5.70 3307 2410 42 19.0 
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Ratings of 





68 Models 








GROUPED INTO NINE PRICE CLASSIFICATIONS BEGINNING AT $400 AND RUNNING TO $2595 
Best Buy Cars in this group have lower maximum Chevrolet rating in next group.) This car 


Overland 39 Speedway. $595 [$580] at 
Toledo; $655 [$639] at NYC. Same size 
engine as in the Willys, but with many 
improvements which should lengthen its 
life, and with some which may improve its 
operating economy. The compression ra- 
tio is higher (6.35 to 1 instead of 5.70), 
but because it has aluminum pistons in- 
stead of iron, a better combustion chamber 
design and manifold heat thermostatically 
controlled, it should not require gasolines 
of higher octane rating. Has hydraulic 
brakes. Rides slightly better than the 
Willys, is smoother, and has more power. 
This car, and the Willys will give appre- 
ciably better gas mileage than others in 
the group except Bantam. Body space 
substantially the same as in the Willys; 
seats are low; front cushion width is 
equal to Chevrolet’s; rear cushion 1.5” nar- 
rower at the hips; floor-to-roof height and 
rear seat headroom about 1” below aver- 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Willys 48. $555 [$533] at Toledo; $619 
[$598] at NYC Last year’s car continued 
at least until stocks of materials are 
exhausted. No changes pf importance. 
Remains the simplest and most accessible 
American automobile. It is not built for 
fast driving, but will give satisfactory serv- 
ice at low cost. 


Overland DeLuxe. $655 [$630] at To- 
ledo; $717 [$691] at NYC. In addition 
to a larger generator and -the usual items 
of deluxe equipment (different upholstery 
fabric, body finish in color, tail lights high 
up on the body, &c.), this model carries 
a numerically higher axle ratio than the 
Speedway model (4.55 instead of 43 to 1). 
The higher ratio gives more powerful per- 


rd | 


speeds, less accelerating and hill-climbing 
ability than other cars. They are, conse- 
quently, economical to operate; their tank 
mileage should be above 20 miles per gallon 
except (depending on the car and driver) 
in continuous city driving. If they are not 
abused, other operating expenses should also 
be less than those of larger cars. The “econ- 
omy-equipped’ Chevrolet and Plymouth 
are not stocked by dealers, but must be 
ordered from the factory. Cars from this 
group may not be satisfactory for heavy 
loads, or for extremely hard or hilly driving. 


a 


* 
formance, but reduces economy, and 
smoothness at higher speeds. Order with 
the 4.3 ratio for economy. 

Chevrolet Master 85, with “economy” 
equipment. $689 [$648] at Detroit; $742 


[$701] at NYC. Trunk, $21 extra. 


(See 





Special Report on 
Wines & Liquors 


A“ enlarged and revised edition of 
this very popular CU Special Re- 
port has recently been published. Run- 
ning 125 pages long, it covers more 
than 300 brands of whiskey, gin, brandy, 
The booklet 
also contains much general information 
of value to wine and liquor users. 
Through a printer’s error the price of 
the Wine & Liquors report was omitted 
from the reference to it in the January 


Reports. It is 50¢. 


rum, cordials and wine. 











must be ordered from the factory, since 
it is equipped with smaller carburetor and 
manifold, &c., which reduce engine power 
and improve economy. Price of the no- 
trunk model (which has poor luggage 
space) is comparable to that of Ford 60; 
probable tank mileage, about the same; 
riding qualities slightly better. 


Ford V-8, 60 HP. $687 [$641] at Dear- 
born, Mich.; $742 [$696] at NYC. The 
body is similar to the one on last year’s 
Ford DeLuxe, and has the same dimen- 
sions as those on other Fords. About 50 
pounds has been added to the weight, 
which is already rather high for the power 
available at moderate speeds. Hydraulic 
brakes; few other changes. Must be kept 
accurately tuned to provide adequate 
power and economy. 


Plymouth Roadking, Model P-7 EE, with 
economy equipment. $729.50 [$688.50] at 
Detroit; $770.75 [$729.75] at NYC. Trunk 
back, $14 extra. The economy equipment 
includes a smaller carburetor and mani- 
fold, which reduces the engine horsepower. 
and a numerically lower axle ratio which 
reduces the gas consumption factor at the 
expense of performance. Operating costs 
should be comparable to those of other 
cars in the group, but price is high, and 
therefore it rates low in the economy 
group. But note that the same car with- 
out economy equipment rates as “Best 


Buy” in the next higher-priced class. 
Bantam. $399 (coupe) at Butler, Pa.; 
$429 at NYC. Also made in roadster, 


station wagon and commercial models. 
Mechanically much improved in the last 
year and gives good gasoline mileage, but 
offers substandard transportation (in terms 
of riding qualities, body space, quietness). 
Dealer service facilities limited to a few 
areas. Acceptable ‘chiefly for commercial 
purposes. 
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Low-Priced Cars: $689 -$806 








’ Best Buy 

Plymouth Roadking, Model P-7. $726 
[$685] at Detroit; $767.25 [$726.15] at 
NYC. Trunk back, $14 extra. Knee ac- 
tion makes this car the easiest riding of 
the “Big Three” standard models. Steer- 
ing and control are better and safer than 
on previous Plymouths, though an anti- 
sway bar (extra) should be installed for 
high speed driving. The Roadking has 
moderate power, gives average or better 
gasoline mileage for this group and a 
quiet ride. Accessibility, fair. Interior 
dimensions are above the average of the 
group, and luggage space is ample with- 
out the trunk. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Ford V-8 85 HP (Standard). $727 [$681] 


at Dearborn, Mich.; $783 [$737] at NYC. 
Hydraulic brakes are the major mechanical 
change. New piston rings are intended to 
improve oil mileage. Body shell the same 
as that of the 1938 DeLuxe model. The 
new brakes, of the Lockheed type with a 
minimum of self-energizing action or 
“wrap,” at last make the Ford equal to 
other cars in uniformity of brake action 
and in economy of brake upkeep costs. 
Ford accessibility, particularly of the igni- 
tion unit on this model, is poor. Some- 
what more freqyent and expensive tuning 
is required than for other cars of the 
group. However, the Ford is judged to be 
somewhat better than the others for high- 
speed driving, although it lacks the 
comfort and quiet operation of competing 
products. 


Models in this group have between 80 
and 90 HP, and provide more power or 
speed than can be used by conservative 
drivers. They yield this performance at 
minimum purchase and maintenance costs. 
Except for the Hudson 112, body dimen- 
sions in this group are smaller than those in 
more costly cars. The Chevrolet DeLuxe 
provides exceptional power at moderate 
speeds; the Ford models are superior where 
a high top speed is desired. 


Chevrolet Master 6. $689 [$648] at De- 
troit; $742 [$701] at NYC. Trunk, $21 
extra. This car offers an excellent balance 
of usable power, low engine speed, good 
gas and oil mileage; a simple and fairly 
accessible engine and chassis; and (with 
out the trunk) a low price. Conventional 
front springs; in riding qualities com- 
parable to Ford, inferior to other models 
in this group. The column shift, vacuum 
operated, which is $10 extra on either 
Chevrolet model, works easily, is conve- 
nient but is mechanically complicated and 
not essential. (See criticisms of the body, 
page 18.) 


Hudson 112, Model 90. $806 [$775] at 
Detroit; $856 [$824] at NYC. An engine 
of smaller piston displacement than others 
in the group gives ample power, and a gas 
mileage slightly above the others. Body 
dimensions are liberal (see page 18), but 
short drivers will find it difficult to see 
over the high cowl bar. Suspension by 
conventional springs, with riding qualities 
second to the knee action cars of this 
group. Steering control is improved by a 
special stabilizer (Autopoise), which tends 


to keep the car on a straight course at all 
times but makes turning somewhat harder. 
Pressure on the brake pedal applies the 
rear brakes mechanically if the hydraulics 
fail. A smooth-operating column shift is 
standard equipment. Well-sustained oil 
mileage, good accessibility. 


Plymouth DeLuxe, Model P-8. $791 [761] 


at Detroit; $832.25 [$802.25] at NYC. 
Trunk back, $14 extra. Main features of 
standard equipment not found on the 
Roadking model include a sturdy but 
confusing column shift (see page 19), 
draft deflectors, and an anti-sway bar. 
In riding qualities slightly better than the 
Roadking, much better than last year’s 


car, 


Chevrolet DeLuxe. $745 [$699] at De- 


troit; $798 [$752] at NYC. Trunk, $21 
extra. The conventional “wishbone”- type 
of knee action which supplants the Du- 
bonnet type formerly used on this model 
has markedly improved steering and rid- 
ing qualities. With the regular 4.22 axle 
ratio, the car gives better performance 
than necessary at a penalty of about 2 
miles per gallon. For economy and 
quieter operation, as well as for longer 
life, order with optional 3.727 ratio. 


Ford V-8 DeLuxe, 85 HP. $788 [$742] 


at Dearborn, Mich.; $844 [$798] at NYC. 
Differs mechanically from the Standard 
model chiefly in having the fan mounted 
on the crankshaft behind a lower radiator 
—fan noise is thereby decreased and ac- 
cessibility of the ignition unit increased. 
The DeLuxe equipment, though extensive, 
does not yield riding qualities or quiet 
operation equal to competing deluxe mod- 
els. 





From $840 to $905 











Best Buy 


Dodge Luxury Liner Special 6, Model 


D-ll. $855 [$815] at Detroit; $898 
[$858] at NYC. The adoption of knee 
action eliminates previous defects in the 
steering and handling of this car. The 
ear sells for the lowest price at which 
the desirable “full-sized” Chrysler body 
(see page 18) is obtainable. Mechanical 
changes from last year include a heavier 
frame, new pistons with ferrous oxide 
coated rings, and detail changes in the 
brakes. Moderately good accessibility. 
The best combination of price, comfort 
and economy in the group. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Pontiac Quality 6, Model 39-25. $866 
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This group offers somewhat better riding 
qualities, but not quite such good economy 
as the previous group. Five cars here have 
bodies which reproduce the dimensions of 
cars costing as much as $1200. Most have 
mechanical features common to higher-priced 
lines and not found in less-expensive cars, 
such as generator voltage regulators, auto- 
matic chokes, and, on some models, full 
pressure lubrication. 


[$820] at Pontiac, Mich.; $910 [$864] 
at NYC. Body has the same limited di- 
mensions as that of Chevrolet on a 115- 
inch wheelbase (5 inches shorter than 
other Pontiac models). Engine and most 
chassis units are identical with the higher- 
priced Pontiac DeLuxe 6. As contrasted 
to previous Pontiac models, there are 


many detail changes, including a larger 
fan, a Chevrolet-type diaphragm-spring 
clutch, and a more durable muffler. The 
steering linkage has also been improved, 
a hypoid axle has been adopted in order 
to lower the floor. The two-stage rear 
springs give substantially the same ride 
with one passenger or a full load. For 
increased economy an optional gear ratio 
is available. 


Hudson 6, Model 92. $898 [$856] at De- 


troit; $963 [$919] at NYC. The high 
piston travel and relatively high price of 
this model are in large measure offset by 
good engineering and design features. 
Construction is simple, accessibility good. 
A front axle supported by radius rods is 
used together with the “Autopoise” stabil- 
izer (see page 19). Hudson bodies are 
still among the roomiest, but vision down- 








ward over the hood is relatively poor. 
In addition to features mentioned under 
Hudson 112, the Electric Hand is offered 
at extra cost, but column shift (standard 
equipment) is satisfactory. 


Oldsmobile 6, Series @. $889 [$838] at 
Lansing, Mich.; $938.50 [$886.50] at 
NYC. This model, like the Pontiac Qual- 
ity 6, uses the Chevrolet body shell. The 
engine is of shorter stroke than that of 
the larger Oldsmobile 6, Series 70, and 
the rated horsepower is lower. With the 
rear-axle ratio used, however, the car is 
still overpowered. Oldsmobile now uses 
a hypoid axle like Pontiac’s; which is held 
in place by radius rods and a transverse 
stabilizer; the frame is supported on coil 
springs front and read (see page 19). 
The Oldsmobile 60 is, on the whole, less 
economical than the Pontiac Quality. 


Nash Lafayette Special 6, Series 3910. 
$840 [810] at Kenosha, Wis.; $899 [$877] 


at NYC. The low price of this car does 
not offset the disadvantage of its high 
weight and of the extra power necessary 
to carry it. The front suspension is by 
soft conventional springs without radius 
rods—a system which cannot be regarded 
as wholly satisfactory. To withstand severe 
cornering and braking strains, relatively 
stiff front springs would have to be 
used at the expense of riding qualities. 
Mechanical changes for 1939 include an 
increase in horsepower to 99 by means 
of a dual carburetor; larger rear shock 
absorbers which improve the ride; and 
hypoid gears on sedans only. The body is 
new and wider, with better vision through 
the windshield. A column shift costs $10 
extra. The overdrive ($50 extra) is not 
of the force-back type and comes into 
action at about 40 m.p.h.; therefore it 
rovides economy chiefly in country driv- 
ing. 


Dodge Luxury Liner DeLuxe 6, Model 





D-11. $905 [$865] at Detroit; $049 
[$908] at NYC. The deluxe equipment 
adds only slightly to transportation value 
as compared to the lower-priced model, 


Nash Lafayette DeLuxe 6, Series 3910, 


$885 [$855] at Kenosha, Wis.; $957 
[$927] at NYC. Comment on Dodge De. 
Luxe above holds for this car as com. 
pared with Nash Lafayette Special 6. Ex. 
cept for an anti-sway bar, the deluxe 
equipment adds only slightly to transpor- 
tation value. 


Hupmobile Skylark, Series R. $895 a 


Detroit; $969 at NYC. No 2-door sedan. 
Adaptation of the Cord body shell to q 
rear-drive car results in reduced body 
space, because of the large floor tunnels 
in an already cramped rear compartment; 
but the short body helps to reduce weight, 
Overpowered with a 101-HP engine. Es. 
sentially a sport car, not recommended 
for general family use. 





From $922 to $970 





Best Buy 


Pontiac Deluxe 6, Model 39-26. $922 
[$871] at Pontiac, Mich.; $968 [$917] 
at NYC. Priced the lowest of five 
different General Motors’ cars all of 
which have the same wheelbase (120 
inches) and the same large size sedan 
bodies. Mechanical features essentially the 
same as those on the Pontiac Quality 6, 
rated above. Fitted with durable but very 
heavy iron pistons, so that the Oldsmobile 
6 (which uses aluminum pistons) or the 
Pontiac 8 would be a better choice for 
very fast sustained driving. Otherwise 
this model is judged to offer the best 
combination of comfort and economy in 
this group. An optional lower gear ratio 
is available. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


DeSoto Deluxe 6, Model S46. $970 
[$930] at Detroit; $1015.75 [$975.75] at 
NYC. Not a deluxe model. The lowest- 
priced model of the C/irysler lines in which 
the new “superfinish” process is applied 
to engine and chassis parts. The value 
of this process, which produces a surface 
without scratches more than a few mil- 
lionths of an inch deep, has yet to be de- 
termined in terms of engine life and up- 
keep costs for the average motorist. It 
may result in longer life of bearing parts. 
Aside from this feature, the DeSoto (as 
listed in this group) has few mechanical 
changes from last year. 


Pontiac DeLuxe 8, Model 39-28. $970 
[$919] at Pontiac, Mich.; $1017 [$966] 
at NYC Not a deluxe model. Same 
chassis as the Pontiac 6, except for the 
longer engine extending further to the 
rear (compare Oldsmobile 80) below. This 
model is the only 8 using a single-throat 
carburetor; it appears to have been de- 


Mercury V-8. 


All these models have “full-sized” bodies, 


with the exception of the Oldsmobile 60 
(which reappears in this group because of 
the added cost of its 4-speed semi-auto- 
matic transmission). 
demand maximum power or top economy at 
high touring speeds should consider cars in 
this group carefully before paying more. 
The Pontiac 8, for instance, lacks the ex- 
cess power of the Buick in the next group, 
carries essentially the same body, and is in 
several ways a more economical car to own. 


Drivers who do not 


signed with economy rather than maxi- 
mum power as an objective. It is well 
suited for fast travel in comparatively level 
country (particularly when fitted with the 
optional “Plains” ratio 4.1 to 1), and is 
somewhat smoother than the 6-cylinder 
model, as well as longer lived. 


Oldsmobile 6, Series 70. $952 [$901] at 


Lansing, Mich.; $1004.50 [$953.50] at 
NYC. Wheelbase of 120 inches, the same 
large-size GM body as on the Pontiacs in 
this group. The engine has a longer 
stroke and develops more power than that 
of the Oldsmobile 60. Chassis features 
are similar, including four coil springs, 
radius rods, and a new idler lever in the 
steering linkage to reduce steering road 
shock. Slightly smoother than Pontiac 6, 
but no quieter. Not quite so accessible 
for certain operations, 


$958 [$917] at Dearborn, 
Mich.; $1015 [$974] at NYC. The Mer. 
cury body is superior in most dimensions, 
particularly in seat width, to the body 
used on the Fords. Rear axle and drive- 
shaft are similar to those on the Lincoln- 
Zephyr. The frame is new and the wheel- 
base 4 inches longer than on Ford; the 
engine has one-eighth inch larger bore 
than the Ford 85 HP, but is otherwise 


almost the same. Vision from the body is 
about average for 1939, would have been 
outstanding last year. The Mercury 
brakes, and many other chassis parts, 
are similar to those of the Ford. The 
car is roomier and more luxurious than 
the Ford; it also offers slightly higher top 
speed, a quieter ride and more power, 
Study of the statistical table (page 23) 
shows how this car with its relatively 
low gas consumption factor and the high 
speed at which maximum horsepower is 
available offers quite ddferent perform- 
ance characteristics from the Studebaker 
rated below. Judged to be one of the 
best cars in this group for high-speed 
open road driving. 


Studebaker State Commander 6, Model 


9A. $965 [$955] at South Bend, Ind.; 
$1025 [$1015] at NYC. 2-door model is 
a club coupe with rear seating space in- 
ferior to that in 2-door sedan. Very nar 
row windshield and thick corner posts are 
marked disadvantages in an otherwise ex- 
cellent and roomy body. This model pos 
sesses outstanding power available at 
moderate speeds but, without overdrive, 
there is some sacrifice in top speed and in 
economy. Carries a unique and well tried 
“planar” knee action suspension which 
gives very good riding qualities and makes 
anti-sway bars unnecessary. Good engi- 
neering throughout. 


Oldsmobile 6, Series 60, with 4speed semi- 


automatic transmission. $964 [$913] at 
Lansing, Mich.; $1013.50 [$961.50] a 
NYC. The Oldsmobile 60 is re-rated here 
with the $75 4speed semi-automatic trans 
mission, which affords smoother, quieter 
and longer-lived operation with about 
20% better gasoline mileage. In view of 
the limited body size and the transmission 
cost, this car should be considered chiefly, 
not for family use, but for the high 
mileage, long distance driver who wants 
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a smooth, quiet ride and low operating 
cost rather than low first cost. 


Graham Special 6, Model 96. $965 [$940] 
at Detroit; $995 [$970] at NYC. The 
basic Graham model, to which can be 


added ($130 each extra) either custom 
equipment, a supercharger, or both. A 
wide body, with exaggerated styling, and 
only fair vision. Conventional front sus- 
pension. An engine similar in displace- 


ment and power to Dodge. Extra charge 
for running boards or column gearshift. 
A force-back overdrive is offered at $47.50 
extra. With it the car rates just above 
the Hupmobile 6 in the next price group. 





From $985 to $1030 





Best Buy 


Buick Special 8, Series 39-40. $996 
($955] at Flint, Mich.; $1048 [$1007] 
at NYC. One of the GM models with the 
new larger size body shell and 120-inch 
wheelbase which appear on the larger 
Pontiacs and Oldmobiles. Riding and 
steering considerably improved for 1939. 
Rear shock absorbers are new, and the 
whole rear end of both chassis and body 
is redesigned. The latter has been 
strengthened to carry bumper, gas tank, 
and luggage without support from the 
frame, which stops at the rear springs. 
The standard gear ratio gives better per- 
formance than necessary; the car should 
be ordered with the optional 3.9 ratio 
for reasonable economy. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Studebaker State Commander 6, Model 
9A, with overdrive. $1012.50 [$1002.50] 
at South Bend, Ind.; $1072.50 [$1062.50] 
at NYC. With the force-back overdrive 
this car combines exceptional performance 
at moderate speed with excellent economy 
and smoothness, particularly at touring 
speed. Other features of this model are 
mentioned under its rating in the previous 
group. It would rate as a “Best Buy” if 
it had satisfactory vision. 


DeSoto DeLuxe 6, Model S46 with over- 


drive. $1030 [$990] at Detroit; $1075.75 
{$1035.75] at NYC. With the force-back 


Five of these nine models claim 100 HP 
or more. Because of the added transporta- 
tion value and cost of mechanisms providing 
a fully usable fourth speed, cars for which 
these mechanisms are available are rated 
this year both with the fourth speed equip- 
ment and without. Three four-speed mod- 
els appear in this group. Except for added 
power and luxury, this group offers nearly 
all that can be obtained by paying more. 


overdrive, performance characteristics are 
similar to those of Studebaker, though the 
DeSoto gear ratio does not make the over- 
drive as important as it is on the Stude- 
baker. Offers better vision and economy 
(the latter by a slight margin) than the 
Studebaker. 


Hudson Country Club 6, Model 93. $995 
[$960] at Detroit; $1067 [$1030] at NYC. 
The same size engine as in the Hudson 6, 
with dual carburetion which increases HP 
and slightly increases economy. Also has 
conventional axle supported by radius 
rods, supplementary braking system, 
“Autopoise” stabilizer, etc. The interior 
treatment and the chassis are in the 
main those of the Hudson 8. The 8 is 
preferable for high-speed driving, but this 
model is adequate for ordinary service. 


Oldsmobile 6, Series 70, with 4speed 
transmission. $1027 [$976] at Lansing, 
Mich.; $1079.50 [$1028.50] at NYC. The 


4speed transmission offers more economy, 


service life, interior quiet and smoothness 
than are available with the Standard 
model, and also provides nearly automatic 
gear-changing which may appeal to some 
drivers, but the added cost will not be 
offset by gasoline savings alone unless you 
drive 40,000 miles or more. 


Chrysler Royal 6, Model C-22. $1010 
[$975] at Detroit; $1058.50 [$1023.50] 
at NYC. Very similar to DeSoto in most 
mechanical features, with slight added 
power. Rated here without overdrive. 


Nash Ambassador 6, Series 3920. $985 
[$955] at Kenosha, Wis.; $1062 [$1032] 
at NYC. Most comments made on the 
Nash Lafayette apply to this model, which 
is longer and heavier, and uses a valve- 
in-head engine instead of the simpler side- 
valve type. The overdrive offered as extra 
equipment ($50) is not of the force-back 
type; it comes into operation at about 40 
m.p.h., and so will justify its added cost 
chiefly for open country driving. 


DeSoto Custom 6, Model S6. $1023 
[$983] at Detroit; $1068.75 [$1028.75] 
at NYC. The overdrive on the DeSoto 
model, previously listed in this group, adds 
far more usable value than does the cus- 
tom equipment of this model. 


Hupmobile 6, Series E. $995 at Detroit; 
$1069 at NYC. No 2-door sedan. This 
car uses the same engine as the Skylark 
model rated above, and carries a larger 
body—of conventional dimensions but 
heavier—in fact, overweight. Other cars 
in the group offer better value. 





From $1043 to $1110 





Best Buy 


Chrysler Royal 6, Model C-22, with over- 
drive. $1070 [$1035] at Detroit; $1118.50 
[$1083.50] at NYC. The force-back over- 
drive cuts in below 30 m.p.h., and makes 
for very economical operation while it is 
in use. It also extends smooth operation 
into the higher touring speeds. Since the 
introduction of this model two years ago, 
its “nose-heavy” characteristics have been 
reduced, its frame strengthened, and car- 
buretion improved. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 
Hudson Country Club 8, Model 95. $1079 


February, 1939 


Aside from Chrysler 6 (rated in this 
group as equipped with force-back over- 
drive), Hudson, and the less desirable Gra- 
ham Supercharger, these models offer 
either higher power at moderate speeds or 
luxury features or both in unnecessary quan- 
tity. Note that only the two “custom” cars 
have less than 100 HP, while only one of 
the cars over 100 HP makes use of a fourth 
speed to increase economy or smoothness at 
touring speeds. No car in the group has 
body dimensions not available in lower 
price groups. 


. 
($1049) at Detroit; $1141 [$1111] at 


NYC. Mechanically a well-stabilized de- 
sign with many unique features (see other 


Hudson ratings above). Modest horse- 
power at moderate car speeds, together 
with light weight, give adequate perform- 
ance with good gas mileage for a car of 
this size and speed. 


Packard 6, Model 1700, without overdrive. 
$1095 [$1065] at Detroit; $1166.25 
[$1135.25] at NYC. Rates next to Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler cars in the 
vision afforded the driver. Riding quali- 
ties are excellent—they have been im- 
proved, in part, by the adoption of a fifth 
shock absorber to take care of crosswise 
shocks. Excellent front suspension, im- 
proved transmission, slight weight reduc- 
tion, and many detail changes, Modest 
speed capabilities and rather high piston 
travel, Like Studebaker, this car is de- 
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signed to give powerful performance at 
moderate speeds, and, like it, should be 
equipped with overdrive for economy, 
especially for operation at high road 
speeds. 


Oldemobile 8, Series 8. $1043 [$992] 
at Lansing, Mich.; $1100 [$1048] at NYC. 
Same chassis as on the Oldsmobile 6, 
Model 70, with the 8cylinder engine ex- 
tending further forward, giving a nose- 
heavy tendency (compare Pontiac 8 
above). Powerful performance, less than 
average economy for this group. The rear 
suspension is by coil springs, utilizing 
radius rods and a cross stabilizer to hold 
the axle in position, and depending on 
shock absorbers to control the spring ac- 
tion. 


Studebaker President 8, Model 5-C, with- 


out overdrive. $1110 [$1100] at South 


Bend, Ind.; $1165 [$1155] at NYC. The 
2-door model is a club coupe, with scant 


rear-seat room. Very powerful perform- 
ance at moderate speeds, but limited in 
top speed and economy without the over- 
drive. Same list of features, including 
the same body with limited vision, as in 
the Studebaker 6. Chassis, however, is 
not the same as that of Studebaker 6. 


DeSoto Custom 6, Model S-6, with over- 
drive. $1083 [$1043] at Detroit; $1128.75 
[$1088.75] at NYC. Better transportation 
values are obtained in the lower-priced 
overdrive model. 


Graham Special Supercharger 6, Model 
97. $1095 [$1070] at Detroit; $1125 
[$1100] at NYC. Chassis and body are 
similar to those of the Special 6 rated 
above. The supercharger adds 26 HP 
maximum, most of it available only at 


Graham Custom 6, Model %6. 


Hupmobile Custom 6, Series E. 


rarely used high speeds. Larger tires and 
battery, an aluminum cylinder head, dual 
exhaust system, and other mechanical 
changes go with the supercharger equip. 
ment. Gasoline mileage better than aver. 
age for the group. Running boards and 
column shift are extra, as well as a force. 
back overdrive ($47.50). With it the car 
rates just above Hupmobile 8 in the next 
higher group. 

$1095 
[$1070] at Detroit; $1125 [$1100] a 
NYC. Better transportation values are of.- 
fered by the lower-priced model without 
supercharger, or by the supercharged 
model in this price group. 


$1095 
at Detroit; $1169 at NYC. No 2-door 
sedan. Better transportation values are 
obtained in the model without “custom” 
equipment in the next lower price group. 





From $1118 to $1198 





Best Buy 


Packard 6, Model 1700, with overdrive. 
$1156.26 [$1126.26] at Detroit; $1227.51 
[$1196.51] at NYC. With the overdrive, 
the Packard 6 presents an excellent bal- 
ance between high power at moderate 
speeds and smooth operation on the open 
road. Mechanically high grade, and fairly 
accessible. Riding qualities excellent. See 
rating in next lower price group. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Studebaker President 8, Model 5-C, with 
overdrive. $1159.50 [$1149.50] at South 
Bend, Ind.; $1214.50 [$1204.50] at NYC. 
2-door model is a club coupe, with scant 
rear seat room. Engine output and gear 
ratios of the Studebaker President—like 
those of the Studebaker Commander, and 
the Packard 6—are designed to make full 
use of the overdrive. The 8 has the same 


The three leading cars, with their fourth 
speeds, are the highest-priced models which 
offer reasonable operating economy. Only 
Hudson, in this group, has body dimen- 
sions not available at a lower price. These 
cars represent practically the maximum in 
power, speed and smoothness. 


limited vision as the 6. The extremely 
powerful performance of this overdrive 
model will be slightly reduced—and econ- 
omy increased—if it is ordered with a 
455 instead of the standard 482 axle 
ratio. 


Oldsmobile 8, series 80, with 4speed trans- 
mission. $1118 [$1067] at Lansing, 
Mich.; $1175 [$1123] at NYC. The lower 
price of the 2-door Oldsmobile 8 makes it 
a better buy than either Studebaker 
above. Addition of the semi-automatic 
transmission improves gasoline mileage— 
as compared to the same car without it— 
by about 20%. This transmission also 


Chrysler Imperial 8, Model C-23. 


makes for a smoother and (more impor- 
tant on this car) a quieter ride. 


Hudson Country Club Custom 8, Model 


97. $1174 at Detroit; $1237 at NYC. No 
2-door sedan. Similar to the Country 
Club 8, but with a 7-inch increase in 
wheelbase, and correspondingly more 
room in the rear compartment. 


$1198 
[$1165] at Detroit; $1254 [$1221] at 
NYC. An engine of 130 instead of 110 
HP is now used in this model. Outstand- 
ing performance is a natural result, but 
economy will be lower than last year. 
Should be equipped with overdrive ($60 
extra) for more economical, as well as 
quieter and longer-lived, service. 


Hupmobiie 8, series H. $1145 at Detroit; 


$1229 at NYC. No 2-door sedan. An 
overdrive, not of the force-back type, is 
standard equipment. Overweight. Seats 
uncomfortably low. Front suspension by 
conventional springs. Pricing and model 
policies of the manufacturer are some- 
what unstable. 





From $1225 to $140] 





Best Buy 

Packard 8 “120,” Model 1701, with over- 
drive. $1356.26 [$1326.26] at Detroit; 
$1429.51 [$1399.51] at NYC. Equal in 
quality to any car in the group. Power 
somewhat more modest than that of Buick 
or Chrysler, but with the force-back over- 
drive it combines good performance at 
moderate speeds with smooth cross-coun- 
try operation and reasonable economy 
(reasonable, that is, for this price group). 
Similar to Packard 6 in most features, 
including body size, but has longer wheel- 
base to accommodate the 8-cylinder engine. 


None of these cars has less than 110 HP, 
which means that their top speeds can al- 
most never be used with safety. Price is 
given minor weight in the ratings, since only 
buyers to whom it is a minor factor will be 
interested in models so luxurious, powerful, 
and expensive to operate. 


Also Acceptable 


(In Estimated order of merit) 


LaSalle, Model 39-50. $1320 [$1280] at 
Detroit; $1375 [$1335] at NYC. Body 
similar to the new larger General Motors 


Buick Century, Series 60. 


body used on Buick, Oldsmobile and 
Pontiac, but has wider seats. For 1939, 
minor changes have been made in the 
front suspension, the rear springs raised 
to control crosswise shocks, and many 
parts of the engine coated with ferrous 
oxide. 


$1246 [$1205] 
at Flint, Mich.; $1310 [$1269] at NYC 
Has more power, particularly between 60 
and 90 m.p.h., than any other car in the 
group. Construction features, including 
the body dimensions, very similar to those 
of the Buick 40, although wheelbase is 6 
inches longer. Slightly better economy 
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and smoothness can be obtained by order- 
ing this car with the optional rear-axle 
ratio, 3.615 to 1. No overdrive available. 


Lincoln-Zephyr V-12. $1401 [$1370] at 
Detroit; $1458 [$1428] at NYC. The gen- 
eral vision from this car is still above 
average. No car below it in price has 
such high door openings or “chair height” 
seats. Riding qualities and operating 
quiet are below standard for the group. 
Changes for 1939 allow more air to go 
through the radiator; also include wider 
use of rubber to reduce vibration, a more 
rigid rear-axle housing, and the extension 
of the doors to cover the running boards. 
A 2speed axle is available at extra cost. 


Chrysler Imperial 8, Model C-23, with 
overdrive. $1258 [$1225] at Detroit; 
$1314 [$1281] at NYC. Because of the 
force-back overdrive, which cuts in below 
30 m.p.h., reasonable economy for an en- 
gine of this size and power can be ex- 
pected. 

Packard 8 “120,” Model 1701. $1295 
{$1265} at Detroit; $1368.25 [$1338.25] 
at NYC. Less desirable than the over- 
drive-equipped model rated at the head 


Graham Custom Supercharger 6, Model 
97. $1225 [$1200] at Detroit; $1255 
[$1230] at NYC. Better transportation 
values are obtainable in other cars and in 
the Special Supercharger model rated 
above. 


Nash Ambassador 8, Series 3980. $1235 
[$1205] at Kenosha, Wis.; $1321 [$1291] 
at NYC. Apparently lacks the perform- 


ance of the Nash Ambassador 6, partly 
because of its greater weight, but is 
smoother at the higher speeds. (Com- 
ments on Lafayette regarding the front 


suspension, apply with more force to this 
model.) 


Hupmobile Custom 8, Series H. $1245 
at Detroit; $1329 at NYC. No 2-door 
sedan. Less attractive than the model 
in the previous group. 





From $1533 to $2595 





Within these price brackets are six 
models, of which two—Cadillac 61 and 
Packard Super 8—carry the same sized 
bodies as the LaSalle and Packard already 
rated. One, the Cadillac 60 Special, is 
essentially a sport model. The other bodies 
are larger than those of their makers’ lower- 
priced models, 


On the Chrysler Custom Imperial, the 
“fluid flywheel” used on high-grade English 
cars for some years, makes its appearance 


standstill to maximum power or speed in 

any gear, under control of the accelerator 

alone. The six cars, rated in part on a basis 

of price due to the large variation, are listed 

in preferential order below. 

Cadillac 39-61. $1680 at Detroit. 

Buick, Series 80. $1533 at Flint, Mich. 

Packard Super 8, with overdrive. $2095 
at Detroit. 


Cadillac 60 Special. $2090 at Detroit. 











of this group, but provides adequate power 
and speed. Slightly less economical and 
not so quiet. 


in the American passenger car field. This 
device, largely replacing the conventional 
clutch, allows complete 


Buick, Series 90. $2074 at Flint Mich. 


Chrysler Custom Imperial, with overdrive 


flexibility, from a and fluid flywheel. $2595 at Detroit. 
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"Our Common Ailment” 


Americans spend millions each year 
for laxatives and cathartics. Just 
what is the condition they are sup- 
posed to cure? What are its 
causes? How should it be treated? 
Written by Dr. Harold Aaron, CU's 
special consultant on medicine, this 
book provides an_ intelligent ap- 
proach to the treatment of consti- 
pation. "A swell little book, .. ." 
—Paul de Kruif. “| am enthusiastic 
about the volume and its message.’ 
—Dr. Walter Alvarez (Mayo Clinic). 
Bookstore price, $1.50. 


CU EDITION—$I postpaid 
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"False Security” 


Still selling strongly, this book 
about the betrayal of the American 
investor was written by Bernard J. 
Reis, treasurer of CU and a certi- 
fied public accountant of long ex- 
perience in investigating stock and 
mortgage frauds. “Investors, both 
actual and prospective, will find 
Mr. Reis’ competent and sincere 
work extremely valuable for the in- 
formation and guidance it con- 
tains."—New York Times. Bookstore 
price, $2.75. 





= CU EDITION—$1.40 postpaid 
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"Millions On Wheels” 


Written to provide standards for 
selecting a new or used car and for 
operating it safely and economi- 
cally. A unique feature is a supple- 
ment giving ratings, by brand name, 
of autos, tires, gasolines, batteries, 
&c., based on CU tests. The au- 
thors: D. H. Palmer, CU's Technical 
Supervisor, and Laurence Crooks, 
member of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. ‘The authors ... 
are performing a public service of 
high order.""—Harry Hansen, New 
York World-Telegram. 


CU EDITION—$1.25 postpaid 
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" bd ° 4 ” 
Photographic Buying Guide 
An answer to the inquiries that have come 
to CU from hundreds of photographic 
fans, this convenient reference book was 
written by CU's photographic consultant 
for the amateur who makes photography 
his hobby. In addition to a thorough sur- 
vey of all types of miniature and larger 
cameras, the "Photographic Buying Guide” 
discusses by brand name a variety of 
photographic equipment, including film, 
enlargers, exposure meters, tripods, darkroom equipment, &c. 
The "Photographic Buying Guide,” with over 300 pages of 
useful information, is scheduled for publication in the early 
Spring by Simon & Schuster. 
NOT YET AVAILABLE 
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Autos—the Companies and the Union 


we Consumers Union last re- 
ported on automobiles (CU Re- 
ports, February and March 1938) all 
but two of the manufacturers covered 
were operating under agreements with 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America, CIO. One of these—Hupmo- 
bile—has since signed. Still non-union 
is Henry Ford (Ford, Lincoln-Zephyr 
and Mercury), who continues to fight 
the United Auto Workers with violence 
and with systematic terrorization of 
his employees. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has re- 
cently upheld the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in its efforts to re-arraign 
the Ford Motor Co. for violations of 
the Wagner Labor Act. Said the report 
of the Board: 


Within the respondent’s [Ford’s] vast 
River Rouge plant at Dearborn, the free- 
dom of self-organization guaranteed by 
the Act has been replaced by a rule of 
terror and repression. 

But Ford, pursuing his autocratic 
labor policies in defiance of the U. S. 
Government, pays no attention. 

In the other auto plants, contracts 
are unchanged from last year. They 
provide for the 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week and a minimum of 75¢ an hour. 
It is believed that the majority of the 
contracts will come up for renewal in 
the next few months. 

Meantime, automobile labor has 
been making headlines both directly 
and indirectly. In Washington the sit- 
down strikes of a year ago figured 
large in the Congressional attack on 
President Roosevelt’s appointment of 
Michigan’s ex-Governor Frank Murphy 
as Attorney General. Belaboring ex- 
Governor Murphy for having “done 
nothing” about sit-downs, and auto 
labor for having thought of them in 
the first place, the anti-New Deal bloc 
in Congress got into the records its 
opposition to practically all that the 
auto union represents, with or without 
sit-downs. 

And while this was going on the 
organizational fight which has broken 
out in the union was moving to a 
finish. 

At this writing it is still unresolved. 
But the break has become a clean one, 
with the leaders of the CIO and the 
majority of the UAW’s executive board 


all joining in the charge—as the New 
York Times reported it—that Presi- 
dent Homer Martin’s behavior has 
been “without justification and in 
‘direct and flagrant violation’ of the 
union constitution.” 


B* of all this is the swift growth 
of the young union which pro- 
vides much of the background for the 
difficulties it has experienced. Three 
years ago auto labor was practically 
unorganized. At the 1936 convention 
the union was able to assemble repre- 
sentatives of only 30,000 workers. In 
October 1937, just before the Atlantic 
City conference of the CIO, the union 


. . » had upward of 400,000 members, 
and written agreements with 4,000 auto- 
mobile and automobile parts concerns, 
which included every great manufacturer 
with the exception of Henry Ford. These 
agreements included seniority rights, griev- 
ance committees, the acknowledgment of 
the shop steward system. The wages of 
the industry had been increased $300,000,- 
000. In some places wages had been in- 
creased from 30¢ and 40¢ to $1 an hour. 
Much had been done to set up healthier 
working conditions.’ 

At best, 400,000 men with no pre- 
vious experience in union activity 
might have been expected to make 
some mistakes. Beyond that, the rec- 
ord shows that before the sit-down 
strikes, auto workers were among the 
most exploited and oppressed in 
American industry. The human trage- 
dies which made union organization 
and the sit-down strikes inevitable are 
recorded in detail in the voluminous 
testimony presented by auto workers 
themselves to successive government 
investigating committees. 

Three burning issues precipitated 
the sit-down strikes: 1) the limitless 
speed-up on the auto assembly lines 
and the accompanying “incentive” 
piece-rate system which drove the men 
to desperation in order to make their 
daily wage; 2) uncertainty and irreg- 
ularity of employment which made 
the annual wage incredibly low; 3) 
the absolute autocracy of the indus- 
try’s various managements, to whom 
the phrase “collective bargaining” had 
no meaning. 


A study made by the U. S. Bureau 


*“Labor’s New Millions,” by Mary Hea- 
ton Vorse. Modern Age Books, NYC. 50¢. 








of Labor Statistics showed that the 
auto industry had the greatest insta. 
bility of employment of any industry 
examined. “Not only does the indus. 
try as a whole make a very sad show. 
ing,” this report stated, “but irregu- 
larity and uncertainty of employment 
conditions are a rule among practically 
all establishments covered . . . 84 out 
of every 100 employees were laid off 
at some time during the year. . . .” 

Under such a setup, annual wages 
were classifiable under a “starvation 
budget” heading. For the industry as 
a whole, the workers’ average yearly 
income in 1934 was only $900. More 
than one out of five earned less than 
$500! No wonder Leon Henderson 
could write in a government report: 
“Labor unrest exists to a degree higher 
than warranted by the depression. The 
unrest flows from insecurity, low an- 
nual wages, inequitable hiring and 
rehiring methods, espionage, speed-up 
and displacement of the workers at 
an early age.” 

The attitude of the companies to- 
ward their employees was neatly ex- 
pressed by Vice-President Archer of 
General Motors, who was quoted (by 
the Federated Press) as saying at 
NLRBB hearings in St. Louis in 1936: 

Any time we cannot take it out on the 

men by the time they are 40 years old, 

we'll get new supervisors. I don’t give a 

goddam what becomes of them, we are not 

running an old men’s home. We are mak- 
ing automobiles. 

It was in the face of such con- 
ditions and such attitcdes that the 
workers were compelled to abandon 
the company unions and “good faith” 
of the managements and go out on 
strike to obtain some measure of secur- 
ity for themselves and their families. 
Nor could it be argued that the auto- 
mobile industry was incapable of pro- 
viding security. From its inception in 
1909 to the year 1937, General Motors 
made $2,465,964,000 in net profits and 
paid out cash dividends of $1,817,775,- 
257, most of which went to relatively 
few individuals. Both the Ford Co. 
and Chrysler—which, together with 
General Motors, make 86% of the 
automobiles sold—have earned similar 
astronomical sums, quite apart from 
the enormous plant and machinery in- 
vestments paid for out of earnings. 


| eer the “recession” of 1937-38, 
employers and the press spread 


the myth that it was all 
CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


due 




















to the success of the CIO in obtain- 
ing wage increases for millions of 
newly organized workers. High wages, 
they loudly maintained, led to the “un- 
balancing of the economic equilibri- 
um”—that is,. the “recession.” And 
this argument was direcied against 
auto workers in particular as part of 
a concerted drive to defeat the union. 

But even the conservative New York 
Times pointed out that the wage in- 
creases obtained by the CIO were not 
responsible for the rapid rise in prices 
which did contribute to the 1937-38 
“recession.” Thus the Times: 

Simple arithmetic is often overlooked in 
such adjustments. A 10% advance in 
labor rates does not increase cost 10% 
unless labor is the only element of cost. 

es in labor rates change labor costs. 

... Using 20% of total cost [of a prod- 
uct] as the labor cost, an advance of 25% 
in labor cost would only add 5% to total 
cost, provided other costs stand still .. . 
this was not the arithmetic used by sellers, 
however. A boost of 10% in wages fre- 
quently meant an advance of 20% in 
prices. 

Though prices increased and auto- 
mobile companies banked their profits 
or disbursed them in handsome sal- 
aries and dividends, workers were laid 
off by the tens of thousands or else 
placed on part-time schedules that 
barely kept them alive. As the United 

~ Auto Worker pointed out (September 
17, 1938) : 

«General Motors’ payroll payments have 
been reduced at a sharper rate than its 
own sales revenues. . . . In the first quar- 
ter of the year General Motors’ sales of 
$250,512,587 were 25.6% less than in 1937 
but its total payroll of $69,755,936 was cut 
30.3% from 1937. In the second quarter, 
sales of $272,264,537 were off 45.6% from 
1937, whereas payrolls were off 49.9% to 
$65,703,364. 

Sales in the second quarter, moreover, 
were up 8.7% from the first quarter, but 
payroll was 5.8% smaller than in the first 

arter. The average number of General 

otors’ employees in the second quarter 


was 174,253, a reduction of 38.5% from 
283,169 in the second quarter of last year. 


Such variations are not peculiar to 
General Motors; the entire industry 
shows them. And, of course, they off- 
set very sharply the advantages of the 
relatively high average hourly and 
weekly scale that the auto worker has 
obtained through unionization. That 
scale is illustrated by average weekly 
tarnings of $33.81 for September 
1938.? It is a mighty accomplishment; 
but it marks only the beginning of 
the auto workers’ struggle for a fair 
and dependable annual wage. 


_— 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Consumer Education— 


ODERN educators are in substan- 

tial agreement—young people 
should be taught something about how 
to buy; should be trained somehow 
to meet their responsibilities as con- 
sumers. 

But how to teach? And what to 
teach ? 

On these points modern educators 
don’t agree at all. 

Should an attempt be made to teach 
the student how to plan and budget 
his entire life? Or, more modestly, 
should the effort be merely to give 
him some concrete training in how 
to judge consumer goods? Should the 
teacher aim primarily to inform each 
individual as fully as possible about 
the goods he buys, or should her chief 
purpose be to teach consumers how 
to organize for better protection of 
their common interests? 

Should there be courses in con- 
sumer education? Or should the en- 
tire curriculum emphasize it—fabric 
tests in science courses, food purchas- 
ing in home economics, studies of in- 
surance and installment buying in the 
business course? At what age is it 
possible to start? 

Are text books the best methods of 
instruction? Individual student notes? 
Laboratory experiment? Or group 
project work? And, if the latter, what 
type of project is most useful? 

To answer these and similar prob- 
lems is the announced objective of 
a new organization—the Consumer 
Education Ass’n. The Association, 
whose members are consumer educa- 





The CU Quiz 


A’ its contribution toward helping 
teachers of consumer education, 
CU offers each month the Consumer 
Quiz, intended especially for classroom 
use with the Reports. (Over 200 school 
and college classes are currently using 
Consumers Union Reports.) Now that 
teachers have seriously begun to study 
their own .methods, we'd be glad to 
hear frem them as to just how well 
our material serves their purposes. We 
invite critical comment from the Con- 
sumer Education Ass'n, its members 
and its potential members. 











A New Approach 


tion teachers, does not intend to seek 
single final solutions—it plans only 
to act as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas, as a forum in which methods 


may be discussed, compared and de- 
veloped. 


HE Consumer Education Ass’n 

was initiated by Edward Reich 
and Carlton John Siegler, consumer 
education teachers of Newtown High 
School and authors of a textbook on 
consumer goods. It is still in the 
process of formation—still too young 
to be judged except on the basis of 
its announced program. As to the 
value of this program there can be 
little disagreement. The Association 
plans: 

1. To provide a common source of 
discussion of problems in consumer 
education. 

2. To develop a central bureau for 
collection of information, source mate- 
rial, research material, &c. 

3. To conduct original researches on 
a national scale. 

4. To list factories and schools 
open for study by members. 


5. To interchange problems of 
methodology. 
6. To work toward obtaining 


special rates for workers in this field. 

7. To initiate and develop a con- 
sumer education journal. 

8. To become a force for the greater 
welfare of our young and adult con- 
sumers in American life. 

The Association is composed of 
three divisions with the following con- 
sumer educators acting as Chairmen: 
College Division—Professor Harold F. 
Clark, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Junior College 
Division—Miss Loda Mae Davis, San 
Mateo Junior College, California; Sec- 
ondary School Division—Mr. A. Sid- 
ney Galper, Salem Vocational School, 
Massachusetts. 

Regional Directors are organizing 
consumer educators in the various 
States. Interested teachers should write 
to the Consumer Education Ass’n, 45 
Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, New 


York. 
31 





By Popular Demand 


“People in general are beginning to take it for granted 
that an equal opportunity for health is a basic American 
right. They are thinking just a little ahead of the law- 
makers and even, | fear, ahead of the practitioners of 
public health and clinical medicine. It has been the 
insistence of the people back home that has pushed 
through both houses of Congress, without a dissenting 
vote, our recent legislation for cancer and venereal dis- 
eases. Though the issues have been over-complicated and 
the difficulties over-magnified, common, ordinary folk are 
beginning to get the idea that we know how to do a great 
deal more than is done to keep them well and cure them 
when they are sick.” 


HOSE are the words of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service, to the 
National Health Conference in Washington last July. 

That Conference, composed of nearly 200 delegates from 
government and public health departments, labor, farm 
and consumer groups, medical and civic organizations, 
was called, at the suggestion of President Roosevelt, by 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare activities. 

Its purpose: to obtain “attention and constructive criti- 
cism” for the Committee’s report on national health. 

The report included a suggested program calling for 
expansion of public health and maternal and child health 
services, of hospital facilities and of medical care for the 
medically needy. 

It suggested a form of health insurance and it proposed 
disability insurance to cover loss of wages during sickness. 

It recommended the participation and cooperation of 
Federal, State and local agencies. 

It in no way sought to establish socialized medicine, as 
charged by alarmist critics. It did propose to apply direct 
methods of dealing with a situation in which some 40,000,- 
000 Americans were getting inadequate medical care. 


laid 


—— Washington Conference did more than mn with 
t 


enthusiasm the proposals of the Committee. 
the groundwork for action to carry them out. 

Said Dexter Masters, Consumers Union delegate, in 
summing up his address to the Conference: 

“I propose . . . that the representatives of the trade 
unions go back to their trade unions and work for strong 
and immediate action to turn these recommendations into 
law; and that the representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions and the women’s clubs go and do likewise. . . .” 

The delegates did go home and work—and the news- 
papers and the magazines in the months that followed told 
the nation the story of the Conference. But during the 
same months the hierarchy of the American Medical Ass’n 
was working, too. And pretty soon the press of the country 
was telling another story—how the U. S. Dep’t of Justice 
was taking action against the A.M.A. for trying to create 
a monopoly in the health-and-life-saving business. 

Now never in the history of the human race has curing 
the sick been regarded as an appropriate field for monopo- 
listic practice; nor has the art of healing been considered 
a product which businessmen could, in decency, try to 
corner. People were a trifle shocked by the A.M.A. 


And, as between the A.M.A. and the recommendations 
of the Interdepartmenta! Committee, the American publie 
has wholeheartedly and unmistakably lined up. The differ. 
ence of opinion between the public and the A.M.A, jg 
sharply underlined in the matter of health insurance. The 
medical businessmen, having paid a certain amount of lip” 
service to other recommendations of the Committee, came _ 
out flatly against health insurance. 

But a nation-wide survey by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion has ‘shown that no less than 32 million” 
Americans are so eager for health insurance that they 
would be willing to pay $3 a month for it. 


T HERE is now no doubt of the growing wave of popula ” 
sentiment in favor of an efficient public health pro. 
gram. It has become obvious that the people of the country 
intend to see to it that the whole population shall benefit 

from the discoveries of modern medical science. 

The only question before the country now is: 

“How soon?” 

Last month the report of the Interdepartmental Com 
mittee was sent to Congress by the President. It—or the 
substance of it—will next appear as a National Health bil 
probably sponsored by Senator Wagner of New York. 

This National Health bill can die or be delayed 
committee; can be defeated in either Congressional house¢ 
can be emasculated at almost any point in the legislati 
process. Whether or not it is so delayed, defeated ¢ 
weakened depends on how loudly and clearly the people 
ask for what they want; depends on that popular demar 
which “pushed through both houses of Congress, without! 
a dissenting vote, our recent legislation for cancer and 
venereal diseases.” | 

Watch for the National Health bill. It should 
introduced within the next 10 days. When it is, write t 
your representatives, to President Roosevelt, to Senate 
Wagner—tell them of your support, demand the bil 
passage, Let’s have a sensible and humane health progra 
—and soon! 
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